




















































































































































































































4 “PICTURING CHILDHOOD”THROUGHTHE 
CHILDREN’S BOOK COLLECTION 

A recent exhibition at the UCLA/Armand Hammer 
Museum of Art and Cultural Center showcased treasures from 
the Department of Special Collections and now continues on 
the World Wide Web. 

8 50! LOUISE M. DARLING BIOMEDICAL LIBRARY CELEBRATES 

Fifty years ago, Louise Darling came back from the Philippines to 
found a library for the biomedical sciences. 

I I MAYOR TOM BRADLEY ADMINISTRATIVE ARCHIVE 

He began his career in public service with a degree from UCLA; 
now Mayor Bradley’s legacy continues as UCLA becomes the home 
of his administrative archive. 

12 THE LIBRARY COLLECTIONS DILEMMA 

It’s a problem faced by research libraries across the country: 
how can collections keep pace with increasing numbers of scholarly 
publications and rapidly escalating prices? 



Richard Doyle, detail of illustration from In 
Fairyland by William Allingham, 1870. 



MayorTom Bradley being sworn in to office. 


15 UCLA LIBRARY COLLECTION ENDOWMENT INITIATIVE 

This newly launched initiative invites visionary donors to secure the 

library’s future for generations yet to come. Cover image: Gustave Dore, Puss in Boots, 

from Fairy Realm, by Tom Hood, 1865 (cat. 
no. 177). 



17 DEVELOPMENTS 

Donor Profile: John and Judy Postley If Gold 
Shield Docents If Friends of the UCLA 
Library If Donor Honor Roll 



NOTESWORTHY 

Oral History Project publication 1? Campbell 
Student Book Collection Competition winners 
1? Pew Scholars Grant Renewal If Biomedical 
Librarian Honored If Rare Books Librarian 
Retires If New Head of Special Collections 
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The UCLA Librarian circulates to the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, UCLA faculty, 
and other libraries. Please direct all 
comments and inquiries to Dawn Setzer, 
Library Communications, 53442 University 
Research Library, UCLA, Box 951575, 

Los Angeles, California 90095-1575. 













“ Books are the treasured wealth of the world and 
the fit inheritance of generations and nations. ” 
— Henry David Thoreau, Walden 


At this particular time in history, when considerable public interest is devoted to tracking new 
developments in information technology and evaluating their potential impact on the entire 
process of scholarly communication, research libraries across the country are focusing on very 
basic, fundamental questions involving both traditional print-based and manuscript collections and 
digital collections: what is a collection, and how should collections be built? 

This return to basics is part of an attempt to address a number of urgent, interconnected issues 
facing research libraries. How can librarians select and acquire the most important material when 
scholarly information is being produced at a rate that is growing exponentially and at a cost that 
far exceeds the consumer price index? How can we organize, preserve, and make accessible unique 
primary collections of archival and manuscript material by digitization, among other means? How 
can we build and share collections among institutions such as the nine campuses of the University 
of California so that such collections as a whole will be greater than the sum of its parts and of 
maximum benefit to faculty and students? 

Why build collections f 

The answer to this question is simple, and it is useful to keep in mind as we confront more 
complex questions. 

Libraries throughout history have sought to preserve knowledge in perpetuity and make 
it available to future generations. Students depend on access to information for learning and 
instruction, and scholars at a first-rank university like UCLA require in-depth collections to 
support their own research. Furthermore, groundbreaking research frequently depends on unique 
primary sources — manuscripts, letters, musical scores, scripts, architectural drawings, photo¬ 
graphs, data sets, and more — that libraries are best-suited to preserve. 

How are collections created and maintained? 

The UCLA Library staff builds in-depth and distinguished collections designed to focus 
on UCLA’s academic and research programs through a variety of means: 

If by purchases with funds allocated by the State of California to the university; 

If by gifts from faculty members and scholars who generously and altruistically 
deed their own carefully built personal collections to the library; 

If by gifts from donors who likewise donate collections and funds for processing 
and enhancement of collections; 

If by purchases with income from endowment funds created for the purpose 
of collection-building over time. 

Collection development and management are essential core functions of the UCLA Library; 
they help define what a library is and what it does. In this issue of the UCLA Librarian , we explore 
several of the Library’s many noteworthy collections, and we broadly examine the complex issues 
outlined above and the UCLA Library’s response to them. 

Gloria Werner 

University Librarian 
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"PICTURING 
CHILDHOOD" 
THROUGH THE 
CHILDREN'S BOOK 

COLLECTION 


O ne of the largest 

and most charming 
collections of the 
UCLA Library’s Department 
of Special Collections is the 
Children’s Book Collection 
(CBC), a wonderful assortment 
of materials that includes 
enchanting fairy tales, amusing 


games, engaging pop-up and 
movable books, and clever 
teaching aids. 

From mid-April through 
June of last year, many of these 
rarely seen materials were 
presented in “Picturing Child¬ 
hood: Illustrated Children’s 
Books from the University of 


California Collections, 1550- 
1990" at the UCLA/Armand 
Hammer Museum of Art and 
Cultural Center. 

Encompassing more than 
300 illustrated books, water- 
colors, drawings, movable and 
pop-up books, models, toys, and 
games, “Picturing Childhood” 
focused on the development 
of illustrated children’s books 
and the increasingly important 
role of the artist. Through five 
thematic sections, the exhibition 
considered the collaborative 
work of these individuals in 
their historical context to 
explore society’s changing 
conceptions of childhood from 
the Renaissance to the present. 

“Establishing Traditions,” 
the first section, presented 
the earliest books read by 
children from the early sixteenth 
to the late seventeenth centu- 
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ries, including religious works, 
grammar books, and “courtesy 
books.” Although this body 
of work is primarily didactic in 
tone and without illustration, 
several exceptional books - such 
as Lesjeux etplaisirs de Venfance 
(the games and pleasures of 
childhood, 1657), a book 
devoted to children’s games, and 
John Amos Comenius’s Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus (The World in 
Pictures, 1658), an encyclopedic 
assemblage of illustrations 
of the natural world - served 
as precedents for later genres 
of children’s literature. 

“Publishing for Children,” 
the second section, revealed 
the changing attitudes toward 
children’s unique educational 
and entertainment needs and 
the corresponding development 
of specialized children’s book 
publishers in the eighteenth 
century. Children’s books began 
to appear in a variety of forms, 
from luxurious juvenile libraries 
of miniature boxed sets to more 
affordable and widely available 
chapbooks. One of the domi¬ 
nant genres that emerged during 
these years was the fairy tale, 
and the exhibition presented a 
variety of versions of well- 
known fairy tales from their 
first written incarnation to the 
present to demonstrate how the 
stories changed according to the 


This page:John Tenniel, illustration from 
Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, by 
Lewis Carroll, 1866 (cat. no. 369). 

Facing page: Harold 8. Lentz, The Pop-Up 
Mother Goose, I 933 (cat. no. 197). 
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times and places in which they 
were published. 

Although movable parts 
appeared in scientific books as 
early as the sixteenth century, 
it was not until the mid¬ 
eighteenth century that movable 
books for children were pub¬ 
lished. The exhibition’s third 
section, “Movable and Pop-up 
Books, Toys, and Games,” 
presented examples from their 
earliest appearance to elaborate 
designs of today, together with 
a selection of toys, games, and 
puzzles that were common 
amusements and tools of 


enlightenment for children in 
nineteenth-century England. 

As the idea of childhood 
came to be widely acknow¬ 
ledged and institutionalized 
in the nineteenth century, the 
picture book emerged, in which 
the illustrations were at least 
as important as the text. The 
fourth section, “Nineteenth 
Century Illustrators,” featured 
the work of some of the most 
renowned artists of the day, 
including Walter Crane, 
Richard Doyle, George 
Cruikshank, Kate Greenaway, 
and JohnTenniel. 


And concluding the exhibi¬ 
tion, “The Twentieth Century” 
presented illustrations ranging 
from large-scale paintings done 
for elaborate gift books to 
intimately detailed drawings 
created for smaller publications. 
Among the renowned artists 
represented in this section were 
Theodore Geisel (“Dr. Seuss”), 
Holling C. Holling, Barry 
Moser, Kay Nielsen, Beatrix 
Potter, Arthur Rackham, and 
Maurice Sendak. 

Although the exhibition 
ended some time ago, the 
catalogue that accompanies it 
lives on in two different formats. 
The first, a traditional, 64-page 
printed version, includes 45 
illustrations, an extensive essay 
defining and describing the 
sections and the materials they 
contained, a complete checklist, 
and a selected bibliography. 

The second, more unconven¬ 
tional version of the catalogue is 
a Web site accessible from the 
UCLA Department of Special 
Collections Web site (http:// 
www.library.ucla.edu/libraries/ 
special/childhood/index.htm). 
Replicating the print version’s 
design elements, the Web site 
provides access to the essay, 
exhibition checklist, most of the 
illustrations, and an augmented 
bibliography. To obtain the 
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published catalogue, contact 
the Department of Special 
Collections at spec-coll(® 
library, ucla.edu or write to 
Eunice MacGill, Administrative 
Assistant, Department of 
Special Collections, UCLA 
University Research Library, 
Room A1717, Box 951575, Los 
Angeles, CA 90095-1575; the 
catalogue costs $15 plus tax 
and shipping. The Web version 
of the catalogue will remain 
on the department’s Web 
site indefinitely. 

The Department of Special 
Cohections established the 
CBC in the 1940s, when it 
purchased 540 children’s books 


from the cohection of the late 
Los Angeles book cohector 
Olive Percival from Dawson’s 
Book Shop. Further gifts and 
purchases, including support 
from the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, have brought the 
cohection to more than 25,000 
objects, making it one of the 
most significant holdings of 
children’s books in the country. 


The strength of the cohection 
resides chiefly in English and 
American publications before 
1840, which are supplemented 
by foreign-language editions. 
Early games and pop-up and 
other movable books form a 
major segment of the CBC, 
which includes the most exten¬ 
sive collection of harlequinades 
extant and an important selec¬ 
tion of first editions of Hohing 
books, drawings, and literary 
papers given by author/illustra¬ 
tor Holling Clancy Holling and 
his wife, Lucille. The cohection 
also includes primary and 
secondary American textbooks, 
modern juvenile books, and 
Russian children’s books 
published between the two 
world wars. 


Facing page: Walter Crane, illustration 
for Beauty and the Beast, 1874 (cat. no. 
326). Top: Richard Doyle, illustration from 
In Fairyland, by William Allingham, 1870 
(cat. no. 317). Left: Walter Crane, 
illustration from The Alphabet of Old 
Friends, 1874 (cat. no. 69). 
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Louise M. 
Darling 
Biomedical 
Library 
Celebrates 
Its Fiftieth 



ig things were happening 
at UCLA in 1947. After 
many years of struggle by 
a consortium of Southern Califor¬ 
nia physicians, politicians, and 
Regents, the State Legislature 
approved the creation of a new 
medical school at UCLA. And a 
new medical school required a 
new library. From the very begin¬ 
ning it was decided that this new 
library would represent both the 
life sciences and the medical 
sciences in teaching and research, 
a synthesis embodied in the name 
by which it is now known to almost 
everyone — Biomed! 

Newly returned from the 
Philippines, where she had been 
posted after the war by the army, 
founding librarian Louise M. 
Darling (see sidebar) faced a 
daunting task. Yet the new library 
quickly advanced on several 
overlapping fronts, including the 
development of a collection to serve 
the needs of its new constituency. 

In 1954 Biomed moved into 
the newly completed Center for the 
Health Sciences, where it brought 
together a collection of some 
80,000 volumes. One of the young 
library’s remarkable collections was 
the 10,000-volume Donald R. 


From the Donald Dickey Library of 
Vertebrate Zoology. Top: Illustration from 
Aves Hawaiiensis.The Birds of the 
Sandwich Islands by S. 8. Wilson, 1890-99. 
Bottom: Illustration from The Avifauna of 
Laysan and the Neighbouring Islands: with 
a Complete History to Date of the Birds 
of the Hawaiian Possessions, by the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, 1893-1900. 

Dickey Library of Vertebrate 
Zoology, which had been donated 
to UCLA in 1940. 

Darling considered the history 
of medicine and biology to be an 
important aspect of the type of 
research library she was creating, 
and she began acquiring rare books 
and journals as soon as the library 
was established. In 1958 Biomed 
celebrated the addition of its 
100,000th volume by adding 
Symphorien Champier’s Index 
Librorum ... (Lyon, 1506), the 
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Far Left: Illustration of 
Florence Nightingale from 
World-Noted Women; 
or;Types ofWomanly 
Attributes of all Lands 
and Ages by Mary 
Cowden Clark, 1858. 

Left: Illustration from Nouveau recueil d'osteologie 
et de myologie, dessine d’apres nature by Jacques 
Gamelin, 1119. Right: Frontispiece ofPhilosophiae 
naturalis principia mathematica by Sir Isaac 
Newton, 1681. 
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first printed medical bibliography. 
Also during the 1950s, Dr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Belt gave two impor¬ 
tant gifts: the Silas Weir Mitchell 
Collection, which is a near- 
complete collection of this famous 
Civil War physician’s scientific 
and fictional works; and the Elmer 
Belt Florence Nightingale Collec¬ 
tion, which comprises ah of her 
published works. 

Many subsequent bequests have 
enhanced this historical collection. 


These include a superb collection 
of rare books and manuscripts in 
medical history donated by John A. 
Benjamin, M.D., in 1962, which 
includes such rare historical 
manuscripts and printed works as 
De humani corporis fabrica by 
Andreas Vesalius from the six¬ 
teenth century and a first issue 
of Philosophiae naturalis principia 
mathematica (1687) by Sir Isaac 
Newton. The Ahmanson Founda¬ 
tion honored Franklin D. Murphy 


by creating The Franklin E. 
Murphy, M.D., Fund, an endow¬ 
ment fund in the history of 
medicine named for his father. 

This fund makes possible conserva¬ 
tion and cataloging of materials 
related to the history of medicine as 
well as the purchase of more than 
1,400 rare medical works dating 
from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
centuries. Over the years Biomed 
has also added an extensive 
collection of Japanese and Chinese 


Louise M. Darling 

Biomedical Librarian 
1947-1978 



Louise M. Darling, Biomedical Librarian Emerita, 
received her B.A. in botany at UCLA, then earned 
an M.A. in botany and a masters degree in library 
science at UC Berkeley. In 1947, after serving in the 
U.S. Army Library Service, she became the founding 
librarian of the new UCLA Biomedical Library. 


Darling also served as director of the Graduate 
Training Program in Medical Librarianship (1961- 
74), as co-director of the Brain Information 
Service (1964-69), and as project director for the 
UCLA Cancer Information Service. In 1969 she 
became the founding director of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Medical Library Service, and 
she was also the project director for the Library 
Program of the Central San Joaquin Valley Area 
Health Education Center. 

During her long and distinguished career, 
Darling earned numerous honors, awards, and 











































books and prints documenting the 
art of medicine and the science of 
natural history in those countries 
from the sixteenth to the nine¬ 
teenth centuries. 

To celebrate the growth of 
the collection to 500,000 volumes, 
Biomed acquired two special books 
in 1992: Charles Darwin’s On 
the Origin of Species (1860) and 
Bendikt Stilling’s Disquisitiones 
de structura etfunctionibus cerebri 
(1846). And in 1995 
the John C. Liebeskind 
History of Pain 
Collection was inaugu¬ 
rated. This developing 
collection now includes 
39 oral history inter¬ 
views representing 
seven countries and ten 
scientific disciplines; Dr. 
Liebeskind’s papers; the papers 
of two surgical pioneers in the 
field, William K. Livingston and 
Willem Noordenbos; the organiza¬ 
tional records of the International 
Association for the Study of Pain, 



the American Pain 
Society, and the 
American Academy 
of Pain Management; 
and other archival 
mate-rials of historical 
importance. 

With this remark¬ 
able legacy in place, it 
was uniquely appropri¬ 
ate that at Biomed’s 
fiftieth anniversary celebration in 
June 1997, two newly 
established collection 
endowments were an¬ 
nounced. The Kaiser 
Permanente Medical Care 
Program Collection 
Endowment will make 
possible the acquisition 
or licensing of multimedia 
software for the Instructional 
Microcomputing Facility; and/or 
the acquisition or licensing of 
journals that are multidisciplinary 
in nature and that serve a diverse 
audience of health practitioners. 
And the Biomed Alumni and 



Staff Reference Collection Endow¬ 
ment Fund will be devoted to the 
acquisition, preservation, and access 
to reference sources in all formats 
(print, digital, multimedia) in the 
biomedical sciences. 


Left: Frontispiece from On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural 
Selection, or the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life 
by Charles Darwin, 1860. Top: A staff 
member moving books onto a jeep from 
a Quonset hut that was one of the 
temporary medical school buildings. 


distinctions. She served as president of the Medical 
Library Association (MLA), was selected to give 
the Janet Doe Lecture to the MLA in 1973, and 
received an MLA Fellowship in 1978. Her many 
awards include the Frank Bradway Rogers Informa¬ 
tion Advancement Award, the Ida and George 
Elliott Prize, the Marsha C. Noyes Award, the MLA 
President’s Award, and the Medical Library Group 
of Southern California and Arizona Achievement 
Award. UCLA has honored her with the UCLA 
Alumni Association Award of Distinction and the 
UCLA Medical Center Women of Science Award. 


The Library’s preeminent collections bear 
witness to Darling’s personal interest in collection 
development. But her primary concern throughout 
her long career has been people: library users and 
especially the staff who provide service to them. 
Because of this interest, a bronze plaque containing 
the following quotation from Louise Darling has 
been placed at the entrance to the Biomedical 
Library: “...The character of the staff as an entity 
is intangibly, but nonetheless indelibly, reflected in 
the service the library gives.” 
























“Throughout his public 
career, Tom Bradley was 
a pioneer.” 


T hus BarbaraJ. Nelson, 

dean of the UCLA School 
of Public Policy and Social 
Research, summed up Bradley’s 
remarkable career at the celebration 
marking the opening of the Mayor 
Tom Bradley Administrative 
Archive. “He was one of the first 
African-Americans to reach the 
rank of lieutenant in the then- 
segregated Los Angeles Police 
Department, he was the first 
African-American to be elected to 
the L.A. City Council, and he was 
the first African-American to be 
elected mayor.” 

“During his record five terms 
in office, Mayor Bradley opened 
up city government to meaningful 
participation by all its citizens and 
played a major role in the revital¬ 
ization of downtown and in the 
visionary expansion of the city’s 
international airport and harbor,” 
she continued. “Tom Bradley 
devoted more than 50 years of his 
life to Los Angeles, and his legacy 
extends throughout the city.” 


Now that legacy has a home 
in Westwood, on the campus where 
Bradley spent his college years. 

The Bradley Archive records the 
activities of Bradley and of his 
administration over his unprece¬ 
dented five-term tenure as mayor 
from 1973 to 1993, and it also 
records his service on the City 
Council from 1963 to 1973. 
Accessible through the Department 
of Special Collections in the 
University Research Library, the 
archive provides remarkable 
research opportunities for scholars 
and students studying public policy, 
history, law, government, and many 
other disciplines through its wealth 
of materials reflecting the day-to¬ 


day realities and complexities of 
running Los Angeles. 

The archive fills more than 
4,000 document boxes of material 
containing more than 1,600,000 
pages of information, and it is 
accessible through a finding aid 
with more than 49,000 entries 
on a database searchable by date, 
topic, or staff member’s name. 

The archive’s contents are comple¬ 
mented by an extensive collection 
of more than 50 television inter¬ 
views with Bradley housed in 
the UCLA Film and Television 
Archive, and tapes of Bradley 
discussing his life and work 
housed in the Department of 
Special Collections. 


Mayor 
Tom Sra 
Admini 
Archives 



























The Library Collections 


I 


E ven as the UCLA Library 
earns justifiable acclaim 
for the excellence of its 
collections, facilities, and services, 
it faces a severe and immediate 
challenge: how to maintain pace 
with the ever-increasing numbers 
of scholarly publications in an era 
of dramatically rising costs and 
static budgetary allocations. 

“To Public and Perish,” a Pew 
Higher Education Roundtable 
essay published in the March 1998 
Policy Perspectives, outlines the 
crisis in direct and chilling terms: 
“Between 1986 and 1996, the 
consumer price index increased 
44 percent. Over that same decade, 
the cost of monographs increased 
by 62 percent. The price of health 
care increased by 84 percent. And 
the cost of scholarly journals 
increased a whopping 148 percent — 
more than three times the rate of 
inflation and nearly twice the rate 
of growth in health care costs” 

(p.l). (An abstract of this paper 
can be accessed online through the 
UCLA Library Web site at http:// 
www.library.ucla.edu/topleveP 
nwsevnts.htm.) 

This state of affairs is much in 
evidence at UCLA. Between 1992/ 
93 and 1996/97, the permanent 
base collections allocation to the 
UCLA Library remained static at 
approximately $6,250,000, while 
the consumer price index increased 
an average of 3 percent per year. 
During that same five-year span, 
the cost of books steadily rose 


3 percent annually, while the cost 
of journals rose 10 percent per year 
(and nearer 15 percent per year in 
the sciences). As a consequence 
of this dramatic inequality between 
rising prices and static resources, 
the purchasing power of the 
Library’s collections budget is 
estimated to have dropped almost 
25 percent. 

Like many libraries at peer 
institutions, the UCLA Library 
has responded to this difficult 
set of circumstances by: 

• Redistributing collections 
resources - a short-term 
solution that doesn’t address 
the larger problem. 

• Entering into more 
consortial acquisition and 
delivery arrangements with 
other libraries. 

• Raising extramural funds 
in support of collections. 



Resource Redistribution 

In the last five years, there has 
been a steady increase in the per¬ 
centage of the collections budget 
expended on journals: from 59 
percent in 1992/93 to 63 percent 
in 1996/97. The situation is even 


more dramatic in the sciences, 
in which more than 85 percent 
of available funds are now ex¬ 
pended on journals. 

The pressure to cancel subscrip¬ 
tions to lesser-used journals in 
order to pay for more heavily used 
titles is constant. Between 1992/93 
and 1996/97, the Library cancelled 
6,266 journals, basing cancellation 
decisions on an analysis of cost 
and use data. While the Library 
continues to subscribe to more than 
90,000 journals and other serially 
issued titles, cancellations are 
increasingly painful for all involved. 

Consortial Arrangements 

The Library is one of the 
founding signatories to the PAC- 
Slav and SACWest agreements, 
consortial arrangements for the 
cooperative acquisition and 
expedited delivery of Slavic and 
South Asian materials. While 
these agreements are relatively 
unusual in that they include 
libraries outside of the University 
of California (including the 
University of Texas at Austin, the 
University of Hawaii, and the 
University of Washington), the 
UCLA Library is also party to 
almost two dozen agreements 
among the various UC campuses, 
covering subject areas from U.S. 
history to women’s studies to East 
Asian studies to biomedical 
sciences and geosciences. 

All of these consortial 
arrangements have two common 
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Dilemma 
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Serials Purchased 
(-7%) 

Monographs Purchased 
(- 21 %) 


1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 1996 

Monographs and Serial Costs inARL Libraries, 1986-96 

Source: Association of Research Libraries Statistics 1995-96 


characteristics: the leveraging 
of scarce collection dollars to 
maximize purchasing power, and 
the guarantee of dependable 
document delivery. 

Collection Endowment 
Initiative 

The Collection Endowment Ini¬ 
tiative (CEI) systematizes the 


Library’s efforts to raise donor 
funds in support of collections. 
(Please see page 15 for more 
information on the CEL) 

With a goal of $20 million for 
the Campaign UCLA period 
(which continues through 2002), 
the CEI has raised more than 
$1 million to date, with funds 
committed to the development 


of collections in mathematics, 
French history, East Asian journal¬ 
ism, and biomedical reference 
sources, among others. 

As fruitful as all these efforts 
have been, and will continue to be, 
the fact remains that increases in 
the costs of library materials have 
far outstripped the Library’s ability 
to keep pace with them. During 

















this current fiscal year, 1997/98, 
the UCLA Chancellor’s Office 
took steps to provide some relief 
in the form of an 11.5 percent 
permanent increase to the collec¬ 
tions budget. While almost half 
of this increase required a transfer 
of funds from the Library’s staffing 
budget, it is nevertheless a welcome 
relief. Given the rate at which costs 
continue to escalate, the new funds 
will not forestall completely the 
need to cancel subscriptions to 
lesser-used journals. They will, 
however, certainly ameliorate the 
situation this year. 

In addition to this permanent 
increase in the collections budget, 
the Chancellor’s Office has allo¬ 
cated to the Library $100,000 in 
temporary funding to support 
access to electronic journals in the 
sciences, technology, and medicine, 
where price increases have been, 
and remain, particularly steep. 
These digital resources, including 
those acquired in the humanities 
and social sciences, will dramati¬ 


cally enhance the Library’s distri¬ 
bution of electronic text during the 
coming year. 

Library staff will continue to 
work jointly with UCLA faculty 
to address this collection dilemma 
and to forge active partnerships 
with faculty and alumni that will 
identify sources of private support 
for sustaining and expanding the 
Library’s collections and the CEL 

At the same time, there 
are efforts underway by national 
organizations including the 
Association of Research Libraries 


and the Association of American 
Universities to identify and 
implement solutions to the national 
crisis in scholarly publication. 
Topics under discussion include 
rethinking how scholarly research 
is disseminated and how research 
libraries define their collections. 
Although the process may 
be challenging, the goal of institu¬ 
tions nationwide is to allocate 
effectively limited library resources 
in ways that make accessible 
the most complete range of 
scholarly research. 
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U CLA’s preeminence as one of the finest public 
research universities in the nation depends upon 
the excellence and accessibility of its library and 
resources. And the UCLA Library’s ranking as one 
of the top five research libraries in the North America 
relies greatly on the depth and breadth of its collections 
in research fields represented in the university’s many 
acclaimed academic programs. 

Yet knowledge is constantly changing, and the Library 
must keep pace. Collections must be enhanced to reflect 
the latest scholarship, and new collections must be created 
that represent fields of endeavor for the future. 

The continuous decline in state support and rising costs 
in academic materials present serious obstacles to achieving 
this goal, but it is vital to secure this invaluable resource for 
future generations. That is why the Library has launched 
the Collection Endowment Initiative under the auspices 
of Campaign UCLA, the most ambitious fundraising 
effort ever in the history of public education. 

I In order to secure the future of its many collections, 

,i the UCLA Library has established a goal of $20 million 

for the Collection Endowment Initiative. Since its public 
launch, the Initiative has already received more than $1 




Collection Endowment Initiative 















Tecent Collection 
Endowments 

Biomed Alumni & Staff Reference 
Collection Endowment Fund 

Ira L. Boyle Endowment for 
Actuarial Sciences and Mathematics 

Henry J. Bruman Endowed 
Collection Development Fund 

Thomas Baxter Camp & 

Alice Jarrett Camp Collection 

Henny & Rudolph Engelbarts Fund 

She-Wo Cheng Memorial Fund 

The Norah E. Jones Fund for 
Fine Press Printing 

Kaiser Permanente Medical Care 
Program Collection Endowment 

Dini Ostrov Endowed Collection in 
French Letters, Language & Architecture 

Mary Williams Endowed Collection 
in Motion Pictures Arts Fund 

Allan & Maxine Kurtzman Endowed 
Collection in Beat Literature 

Edna &Yu-Shan Han Collection 
Endowment in the East Asian Library 

The Evelyn Troup Hobson & William 
Hobson Endowed Collection 
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million in new gifts that will ultimately provide critical 
support for acquisition, preservation, and access to print 
and non-print materials in a broad variety of disciplines. 

The Collection Endowment Initiative invites philan¬ 
thropists of all ages to consider a gift to the UCLA Li¬ 
brary of vitally needed funds to be used in a subject area 
of particular interest to the donor. Collection Endowments 
begin at $25,000, and donors may make a single gift or 
build an endowed fund over several years. 

Special bookplates that reflect the philanthropist’s 
interests are designed in consultation with the donor and 
affixed to each item added to the collection that was made 
possible by his or her generosity 

Endowing a collection in the UCLA Library forever 
honors the donor, the donor’s family, or friends, and 
ensures that a particular aspect of the collection will 
continue to develop and grow. 

Perhaps most important of all, a Collection Endowment 
forges a meaningful, tangible link between the students 
and faculty of today and those of tomorrow. 

For further information about supporting the UCLA 
Library Collection Endowment Initiative, please call Sarah 
R. Lesser, director of development, or Elizabeth S. Stacy, 
associate director of development, at (310) 206-8526. 


Please see Donor Honor Roll for disciplines. 

























































Campaign UCLA Donor Profile: 
John and Judy Postley 



Judy and John Postley have been keeping an eye on 
UCLA for quite a few years, literally and figuratively. 
Their home in the hills north of Sunset has a stunning 
view of the campus, and they’ve been very active in a 
number of UCLA organizations since they graduated in 
1945. 

But although they attended UCLA during the same 
years, the Postleys didn’t meet in college. John was work¬ 
ing in New York during the summer of 1947, after spend¬ 
ing two years in the Pacific during World War II, when 
he and Judy happened to meet as part of a larger group 
of friends just before she was to leave on a trip to Eu¬ 
rope. They went on two quick dates, then Judy and a 
girlfriend set off on the first tourist ship to sail to Europe 
after the war ended. When her friend met the personnel 
director for the United Nations in Geneva, their six-week 
vacation turned into jobs that lasted a full year, followed 
by travel for an additional four months. 

Many memorable experiences later, Judy returned to 
Los Angeles, where she began working on a teaching 
credential at UCLA and lecturing to various women’s 
clubs about her time in Europe. John, also back in Los 
Angeles, saw a photograph of her in Czechoslovakian 
costume in the Los Angeles Times accompanying a news 
item about a recent lecture, and got in touch with her. 
Two years later, they were married. 

Judy settled into teaching at John Adams, Jr., High 
School in Santa Monica, and John began to work in the 
then very new field of computers. In fact, his career reads 
like a history of computer and software development: he 
has worked with some of the most legendary figures and 
companies in the field, and he is credited with originat¬ 
ing the concept of the “software product” with his inven¬ 
tion of database management systems for government 
and private industries. John has also done his share of 
teaching; he was a lecturer at UCLA for several years, 
and he has also lectured at Purdue University and Case 
Western Reserve University, among others. 

When the Postleys’ daughter was diagnosed with dia¬ 
betes at the age of three months, Judy’s life took a dra¬ 
matic turn. She left teaching and became actively involved 
with community organizations that addressed the spe¬ 
cial needs of diabetic children and adults. As president 


of Therapeutic Education and Child Help (TEACH), 
she helped raise funds and awareness for educating dis¬ 
abled children, and she also founded the Westside chap¬ 
ter of the American Diabetes Association. 

Several years later the Postleys had a son, who fol¬ 
lowed his father into the computer field. He and his wife, 
who also works with computers, have made John and Judy 
the proud grandparents of two beautiful red-haired boys. 

But the Postleys have always made time for UCLA. 
They have both been life members of the Alumni Asso¬ 
ciation since graduating, and they’re major fans of UCLA 
athletics. Judy joined the Gold Shield alumnae group in 
1956 and has served in a number of offices, including as 
president. She has also been deeply involved with Gold 
Shield’s Faculty Prize, acting as chairman from 1996 to 
1998 and raising funds for the endowment, which has 
now reached more than $300,000, making it a prize of 
$30,000 paid over two years. In addition, she is a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Governors of the UCLA Founda¬ 
tion, and she has been an active member of the Alumni 
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Gold Shield Offer Powell Tours 


The UCLA alumnae group 
Gold Shield fosters goodwill 
and friendship for UCLA, 
supports scholarships, and 
performs other service activities 
that further the welfare of the 
university. And now Gold 
Shield members have taken on 
a new project: serving as Powell 
Library docents. 

Opened in 1929 as one 
of four original buildings on 
campus, and designed in the 
Lombardian Romanesque 
style of architecture, Powell 
evokes a tradition of learning 
and scholarship that has earned 
it a place in the hearts of 
generations of UCLA students 
and faculty. An extensive 
renovation and seismic up¬ 
grading was completed in 1996, 


and this magnificent facility 
now serves as the major 
undergraduate academic 
resource center for the 
campus, housing the College 
Library, and the College 
Library Instructional Comput¬ 
ing Commons. 

Members have volunteered 
their time to show donors and 
other special guests through 
this historic building, sharing 
knowledge gained not only 
from many hours of training 
but also from their own per¬ 
sonal experiences with the 
university through the years. 

Our grateful thanks to 
Gold Shield members for their 
generous contribution of time 
and effort to make this new 
service possible. 


Friends of the 
UCLA Library 

The Friends of the 
UCLA Library is a 
nonprofit educational 
organization devoted 
to enriching the UCLA 
Library’s collections and 
extending the Library’s 
cultural and intellectual 
resources to the greater 
Los Angeles community. 
Members enjoy many 
benefits, such as invi¬ 
tations to lectures, tours, 
receptions, and other 
forums celebrating the 
Library’s distinguished 
collections and services. 

Joining the Friends is 
an opportunity to meet 
others committed to the 
enthusiastic development 
of a great university li¬ 
brary. For information 
regarding Friends mem¬ 
bership and benefits, 
please call Linda 
Ninomiya in the Library 
Administrative Office 
at (310) 825-1201. 


Postley Profile Association, which has recognized her outstanding ser¬ 
vice with the Distinguished Award for Community Service in 1975, 
University Service Award in 1980, Bruin Gold Tribute Award in 1984, 
and College of Letters & Science Division of Honors Distinguished 
Service Award in 1988. 

As generous as the Postleys have been with their time and energy, 
Campaign UCLA offered an opportunity for them to raise their in¬ 
volvement to an even higher level. They took the campaign slogan 
“where great futures begin” to heart by making a recent commitment to 
the UCLA Library to give $100,000 to establish The Judy and John 
Postley Endowed Fund in Technology. 

While most people think of books when they think of libraries, the 
Postleys recognize that computer technology plays an important role 
in research libraries today and will be essential in the library of tomor¬ 
row. With this source of flexible funds, the University Librarian will be 
able to support the highest priority technology needs in the UCLA 
Library system, including computer hardware, software, research, test¬ 
ing, equipment, experimental technologies, and student support. 

Through this gift the Postleys have united their mutual interests in 
education and computer technology, and they have also recognized that 
the UCLA Library is truly the heart of this world-class university. By 
augmenting their extraordinary university service with this important 
financial commitment, John and Judy Postley have helped assure that 
UCLA will continue to be the place “where great futures begin.” 








The UCLA 
Library system 
consistently ranks 
among the top 
academic research 
libraries in North 
America and con¬ 
tinues to draw 
international atten¬ 
tion for its collec¬ 
tions and innovative 
use of technology. 

To assure our 
continued support 
for excellence 
in academic and 
research programs, 
private contribu¬ 
tions are more 
important than ever. 
We wish to thank 
the individuals, 
foundations, and 
corporations listed 
on these pages 
for their vital 
commitment to 
the UCLA Library. 


Principal Gifts 

($5 million and above) 
Anonymous 

Lead gift to expand and remodel the 
University Research Library, to be 
renamed the Charles E. Young 
Research Library. 

The Ahmanson 
Foundation 

Two gifts for the Ahmanson-Murphy 
Aldine Press Collection and Early 
Italian Printing Collection, and one 
gift toward completion of the 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine and Early 
Italian Priting Collections catalogue. 


Major and Special 
Gifts 

Maurice Amado 
Foundation 

To purchase materials in the field of 
Sephardic studies. 

Fredrika and Irving 
Bernstein 

For discretionary use by the UCLA 
Library. 

Marilyn and Stanley 
Boyle 

For the Ira L. Boyle Endowment for 
Actuarial Science and Mathematics. 


Patricia R. Boyle 

To establish the Ira L. Boyle Endow¬ 
ment for Actuarial Science and 
Mathematics. 


Henry J. Bruman 

For the Henry J. Bruman Maps and 
Government Information Library. 


Vera Barnes Cornell 
Estate 

To support the Ralph D. Cornell 
Memorial Fund in the University 
Research Library Department of 
Special Collections. 


Louise M. Darling* 

To the Louise Darling Biomedical 
Library Staff Development Fund. 


Henny Engelbarts Estate 

To establish the Henny and Rudolf 
Engelbarts Fund, a collection endow¬ 
ment supporting acquisitions in 
African studies and sociology. 


Ray and Marian Engelke 

For discretionary use by the UCLA 
Library. 
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Edna andYu-shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 

To the Richard C. Rudolph East 
Asian Library to support student 
employees, and funds for the 
purchase of the 1982 Chinese 
Census. 

William Hobson* 

To establish the Evelyn Troup 
Hobson and William Hobson 
Endowed Collection in education 
and psychology. 

Elaine K. Sewell Jones 

For continued processing of the A. 
Quincy Jones Architectural Archive 
in the University Research Library 
Department of Special Collections. 

Kaiser Permanente 
Medical Care Program 

To establish the Kaiser Permanente 
Medical Care Program Collection 
Endowment in the Louise M. 
Darling Biomedical Library. 

Korea Foundation 

To acquire Korean research materials. 

Lucius N. Littauer 
Foundation 

To the Lucius N. Littauer Founda¬ 
tion Judaica Book Fund. 


Willard L. Marmelzat 
Foundation 

For discretionary use by the Louise M. 
Darling Biomedical Library. 


Jean M. Moore 

To augment the Everett and Jean 
Moore Endowment for the reference 
collection. 


Blake R. Nevius Estate 

In support of the UCLA Oral History 
Program. 


Dini Ostrov 

To establish the Dini Ostrov Endowed 
Collection in French Letters, 
Language, and Literature. 


Lawrence Clark Powell* 

For student employees in the Univer¬ 
sity Research Library Department of 
Special Collections. 


Daniel T. Richards Estate 

To establish the Thomas Baxter Camp 
and Alice Jarrett Camp Collection 
Endowment for cataloguing and 
maintenance of Richards’ Updike 
collection. 


Jean Stone 

For the University Research Library 
Department of Special Collections. 


UCLAAnnual Fund 

A special thank-you to the donors to 
the UCLA Annual Fund who have 
designated the Library as the recipient 
of their support. 

United Board for 
Christian Higher 
Education in Asia 

To fund a visiting librarian from China 
for the Richard C. Rudolph East 
Asian Library. 

Mary E.Williams* 

To establish the Mary Williams 
Endowed Collection in Motion 
Picture Arts Fund. 

* indicates a Planned Gift 











Corporate and 

Foundation 

Gifts 

Adams Morioka 
The Ahmanson Foundation 
Maurice Amado Foundation 
American Academy of Pain 
Management 
Apple Computer, Inc. 

Arco Foundation 
Bronson, Bronson and 
McKinnon 
California Book Fair 
Associates 

California Community 
Foundation 
W. J. Barlow Fund 
Sara C. and Harold Lincoln 
Thompson Memorial Fund 
Cordova Family Trust 
Daniel 8c Daniel Publishers 
Environmental Compliance 
Service, Inc. 

Environmental Financial 
Consulting Group, Inc. 

Ex Libris Medicis 
Fitzgerald 1989 Trust 
A.J. and M. Frankel 
Family Trust 
Gold Shield Alumnae 
of UCLA 

Edna and Yu-Shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Johnson 8c Johnson 
Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan, Inc. 

Korea Foundation 
Las Donas UCLA 
Libraries Unlimited, 
Incorporated 

Lockheed Martin Corporation 
Lucius N. Littauer Foundation 
Willard L. Marmelzat 
Foundation 
Marsh and McLennan 
Companies, Inc. 

Medical Library Association 
RKO Pictures, Inc. 

TRW Foundation 
United Board for Christian 
Lligher Education in Asia 
UCLA Medical Center 
Auxiliary 

Westwood Women’s Bruin 
Club 

Woodward-Clyde Group, Inc. 


Friends of the 
UCLA Library 

Patrons and 
Benefactors 

George J. Adams 

Patrick Braden 

Ronda and Stanley Breitbard 

Kappy K. Bristol 

Robert F. Boggs 

Rebecca and Boris Catz 

Lloyd E. Cotsen 

Walter E. Crandall 

Fred H. Deindoerfer 

Gerald E. Downs 

Dari J. Dumont 

Ann and William Edwards 

Elizabeth Eisenbach 

Grace Friedman 

Jonathan Friedman 

Helen and Thomas P. Goebel 

Orville J. Golub 

Mark Gordon 

Mary Hartzell 

Keith Heeringa 

Margaret J. Heymann 

Stephanie O. Holton 

Bernice and Wendell Jeffrey 

Kurt Jensen 

Elaine K. Sewell Jones 

Edith and Eric Juline 

Gerta and Samuel Katz 

Maurice and Margery Katz 

Dora T. Lee 

Sarah R. Lesser 

Louise B. Lyon 

Sandra Milken 

Constance Nyhan 

Carol Ostroff 

Joan Palevsky 

Tom Paul 

Robert A. Pugsley 

Stephen Scholtz 

Joseph C. Schumacher 

Elizabeth and Robert Scott 

Russell Shank 

Ruth Simon 

Bernardine Sorgenfrey 

Patsy and Robert Sung 

Erwin Tomash 

Toby Waldorf 

Patricia Waldron 

Dorothy V. Wells 

Gloria and Newton Werner 

F. Brooke Whiting, II 


First Century 

Society 

Members 

Among the alumni, 
friends, faculty, and 
staff who belong to the 
First Century Society, 
we are pleased to 
recognize those members 
who have thoughtfully 
included the UCLA 
Library in their estate 
plans or other planned 
giving arrangements: 

Marion Anker 
Henry J. Bruman 
Louise M. Darling 
Victoria and Jack Fromkin 
Jon and Giselle Haupt 
Rita and Max Lawrence 
Joan L. Lenihan 
Sarah R. Lesser 
Constance Lodge 
M. Lorraine Mathies 
Sheila Morrison 
John and Judy Postley 
Lawrence Clark Powell 
Mrs. Charles Speroni 
Suebelle Verity 
Mary E. Williams 

If you have included the 
UCLA Library in your 
estate plans and would 
like to learn more about 
the First Century Society, 
please call the Library 
Development Office at 
(310) 206-8526. 


Bequests 

Henny Engelbarts Estate 
Daniel T. Richards Estate 





The UCLA Library also 
gratefully acknowledges 
the following for their 
generous gifts. 

Donors 

Edgardo and Francesca Acosta 
The Ahmanson Foundation 
Frederick and Gretchen 
Albrecht 

Maurice Amado Foundation 
American Academy of Pain 
Management 
Mark Angelos 
Anonymous 
Apple Computer Inc. 

Arco Foundation 
Abbas Ardehali 
Mrs. Donald Ayres 
Blanche Baker 

Stuart and Jacqueline Barthold 
David and Calista Beers 
Anthony Beilenson 
Sanford and Phyllis Beim 
Mae Benjamin 
Ryland Reese and Rosemary 
Benson 

Irving and Fredrika Bernstein 

Plelaine Blum 

Blase Bonpane 

Barbara A. Booth 

Robert G. Bornstein 

Linda B. Bourque 

Patricia R. Boyle 

Stanley and Marilyn E. Boyle 

MaryJ. Bragg 

John Bragin 

Robert and Sharon Braude 
Althea Brimm 
Bronson, Bronson 8c 
McKinnon 
Janet Bruce 
Henry J. Bruman 
Eric Bruskin 

Alison and Wade Bunting 
Armine and Walter Burkeman 
California Book Fair 
Associates 

California Community 
Foundation 


Dudley and Candace Campbell 
Howard and Alta Carpenter 
Claudia Chapline 
Gregory Chauncey and Naomi 
Broering-Chauncey 
Paul Chihara 
Hei S. Chin 
David Chow 
Phyllis Contini 
Cordova Family Trust 
Vera Barnes Cornell Estate 
Ellen Cousins 

Robert and Geraldine Dallek 
Louise M. Darling 
M. E. Davis 
Robert G. Dickson 
Ruth Drenick 
Martin Dzhermakian 
David Ebin 
Paul R. Eggert 
Elizabeth R. Eisenbach 
Stephen W. Ela 
W. G. and Clara Eller 
John and Patricia Davis Ellis 
George W. Ellison 
Henny Engelbarts Estate 
Ray and Marian Engelke 
Environmental Compliance 
Servicelnc. 

Environmental Financial 
Consulting Group 
John J. Espey 
Ex Libris Medicis 
Sharon Fadem 
Shirley and Isadore Familian 
Judith Fiskin 
Fitzgerald 1989 Trust 
Fred Foos 
Christopher Foote 
Warren and Sharon Ford 
A.J. and M. Frankel 
Family Trust 
Grace Y. Fujita 
Sally Fuller 
Lelde B. Gilman 
Beryl and Dohn Glitz 
Gold Shield Alumnae 
of UCLA 
Edward Gonzalez 
Henry Goodman 
Judith Goodstein 
William S. Gordon 
Liz and Martin Greenberger 
Walter O. Halden 
Edna and Yu-Shan Han 
Charitable Foundation 
Issac Harary 
Jack Hathaway 
John Healey 

Karen and Douglas Hecox 
Patricia and Morgan Heesch 


Margaret J. Heymann 
Morie Hirose 
Werner Z. Hirsch 
Wiliam Hobson 
George D. Hocutt 
Judith A. Hoffberg 
Marjorie Holland 
Lucille W. Holling Estate 
Odvar and Zeta Holm 
Michael Homan 
Solvejg N. Howard Trust 
Judd and Renee Hubert 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Melinda Hurst 
Cynthia F. Ingham-Bachman 
Kenneth T. Ingham 
Thomas J. Jacoby 
Daniel Jaffe 
Johnson 8c Johnson 
Elaine K. S. Jones 
Norah E. Jones 
Paul and Virginia Jorgensen 
Kaiser Permanente Medical 
Care Program 
William S. Kanter 
Elizabeth P. Kerby 
Allen Klinger 
Andrezj Korbonski 
Debra Korduner 
Korea Foundation 
Thomas and Travis Kranz 
Marion Kronfeld 
Allan and Maxine Kurtzman 
Joseph and Julie Kwan 
Las Donas UCLA 
Alma Lasher 
Robert Lea 
Richard Lehan 
Devora Levin 
Bessye Libby 

Lucius N. Littauer Foundation 
Lockheed Martin Corporation 
Elizabeth Lomax 
Frances M. MacCannell 
Christin Mamiya 
Willard and Ruth Marmelzat 
Willard L. Marmelzat 
Foundation 
Marsh 8c McLennan 
Companies Inc. 

William Meecham 

David and Ruth MellinkofF 

James Mink 

Llooshmand Missaghieh 

Cynthia Monaco 

Jean M. Moore 

Robert and Doris Moore 

Gary Nash 

Helen Nast Estate 

Dion Neutra 

Blake R. Nevius Estate 


Cyril Nigg 

Peter and Eileen Norton 
Clarice Olcott 
Dini Ostrov 
Joan Palevsky 
Joan Perkal-Burns 
Stephen E. Pierson 
Leonard and Dale Pitt 
Ann Plauzoles 
Lawrence Clark Powell 
Oreste Pucciani 
Elizabeth and Frank Pust 
Clifford and Julia Rackley 
Maria W. Rantapaa 
Raymond and Hedwig 
Redheffer 

Daniel T. Richards Estate 
Jill Ridgway 
Joan Risse 
James Roitman 
Betty Rosenberg Estate 
Eleanor Rubin 
Susan E. Russell 
RKO General Inc. 

Gregory S. Sanjian 
Susan G. Santon 
Sandy Schuckett 
Stephan and Sima Schuster 
Gerald Scordan 
Carolyn See 
Norma Seigel 
Laurence and Sallie Seigler 
Ethel Shanedling 
David Shneidman 
Edwin Shneidman 
Ninon Smith 
Paul Jordan Smith 
Claudia Bloom Soroko 
Southern California/Nevada 
Regional Conservation 
Committee — Sierra Club 
Charlotte E. Spence 
Elizabeth S. Stacey 
Victoria and Timothy Steele 
Jean Stone 
Marc Strassman 
Anna Sumner 
Patsy and Robert Sung 
Marceil Taylor 
Jeffrey N. Thomas 
Robert J. Thomas 
Andrew and Eunice Ting 
Alice Tinglof 
Matthew Towhidloo 
TRW Foundation 
United Board for Christian 
Higher Education in Asia 
UCLA Library Technical 
Services Council 
UCLA Medical Auxiliary 
Dorothy and John Vaughn 









David and Suebelle Verity 
Janelle-Therese Viglini 
James and Jane Voorhees 
Donald and Pat Walter 
Eugen and Jacqueline Weber 
Robert J. Weber 
Gloria and Newton Werner 
Westwood Women’s Bruin 
Club 

F. Brooke Whiting, II 
Patricia Whitney 
James Wilkie 
Mary E. Williams 
David A. Wilson 
Wells Wohlwend 
Patricia Wolfe 

Woodward-Clyde Group Inc. 
Fred Wudl 
Gail Yokote 

Alfred and Virginia Chin Yue 
Stephen Zamenhof 
Kam Zarnegar 
David Zeidberg 
Katherine Zuckerman 


Memorials 

In memory of Shirley Alter 
Dr. and Mrs. Laurence and 
Sallie Seigler 
In memory of Walter Jarvis 
Barlow 

California Community 
Foundation 

In memory of Bradford A. Booth 
Barbara A. Booth 
In memory of Ira L. Boyle 
Patricia R. Boyle 
Stanley and Marilyn E. 
Boyle 

In memory of Ruth Burrows 
Laurence Seigler, M.D. 

In memory of Thomas Baxter 
Camp and Alice Jarrett Camp 
Estate of Daniel T. Richards 
In memory of Ralph D. Cornell 
Estate of Vera Barnes 
Cornell 

In memory of Margaret D. 
Ellison 

George W. Ellison, M.D. 

In memory of Aldo Fantechi 
Laurence Seigler, M.D. 

In memory of Dr. Marvin 
Freilich 

Gloria and Newton Werner 
In memory of Jack Gold 
Linda and Gerald Sanoff 
In memory of Wesley Griswold 
Norah E. Jones 
James Mink 
Florence H. Ridley 
Charlotte Spence 
F. Brooke Whiting, II 
In memory of Charles Gullans 
Daniel Sc Daniel Publishers 
In memory of Gladwin A. Hill 
Daniel and Sandra Barton 
In memory of Jewell F. Ingham 
David and Ann Anderson 
Elsie and W.E. Bachman 
L. R. Bachman 
Wayne Bottomley 
Dr. Athleo Cambre 
Connie and Flarry Chittick 
William and Judy Cormier 
Pamela G. Crespin 
Warren and Jo Anne Ebner 
W. G. and Clara R. Eller 
S. Faroky 

Mitchell and Freida Haisten 
Cynthia F. Ingham- 
Bachman 

Kenneth T. Ingham 
William and Joan Kollar 


Marika Liebscher 
Frances M. MacCannell 
Robert and Doris Moore 
Mary S. Mossman 
Mary P. Murphy 
Sidney and Hope Perry 
Clifford and Julia Rackley 
Marshal and Stacey 
Saloman 
Susan G. Santon 
Jenny Sullivan 
Shannon Day Sullivan 
Jeffrey N. Thomas 
Sherrie Webb 

Gloria and Newton Werner 
Nancy J. Williams 
In memory of Edward A. Lasher 
Alma Lasher 

In memory of Raymond L. Libby 
Bessye Libby 

In memory of Joseph S. Marien 
Dale Dalton 
Sean H. Kim 
Vibhav G. Pathak 
Peter Marien 
Elizabeth Stacey 
Jeffrey A. Vinluan 
In memory of Mona McCormick 
Althea M. Brimm 
In memory of Seth Mirsky 
Alison and Wade Bunting 
Louise M. Darling 
Dottie Eakin 
Carolyn E. Lipscomb 
Medical Library 
Association 

In memory of Blake Nevius 
Gloria and Newton Werner 
In memory of Daniel T. Richards 
Alison and Wade Bunting 
Judith C. Consales 
Louise M. Darling 
James Davis 
Vicki Glasgow 
Beryl and Dohn Glitz 
Andrew Stancliffe 
Gloria and Newton Werner 
In memory of Betty Rosenberg 
Libraries Unlimited Inc. 

In memory of Andy Sharp 
Melissa De Santis 
Beryl Glitz 
James Williams 
In memory of Wilbur J. Smith 
Ninon J. Smith 
Paul Jordan-Smith 
In memory of Sara C. and Harold 
Lincoln Thompson 
California Community 
Foundation 


In memory of Andrew Ting* 
Betsey and Douglas 
Beamish 
Valerie Su 

In memory of the mothers of 
Marie and Ray Waters 
Elizabeth R. Eisenbach 
In memory of Malfalda Wilson 
Bronson, Bronson & 
McKinnon 

Environmental Financial 
Consulting Group Inc. 
Robert C. Kirby 
Marsh Be McLennan 
Companies Inc. 
Woodward-Clyde Group 
Inc. 

* Donations received in memory 
of Andrew Ting after June 30, 
1997, will be listed in the next 
Donor Honor Roll. 
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Selected Gift 
Collections 

Edgardo Acosta 

The library of noted collector 
Edgardo Acosta, which 
includes rare art books and 
music materials. 

Apple Computer Inc. 

Donation of computer 
equipment to the library. 

Claudia Chapline 

Materials from the archives of 
The Institute for Dance and 
Experimental Art (I.D.E.A.). 

Ellen Cousins 

The library of books belonging 
to the late Norman Cousins. 

Fred Foos 

Books and periodicals 
primarily in Slavic languages 
and literature. 

John S. Healey 

Ken Englund's radio and 
jnovie scripts from the 1930s - 
1950s. 

George D. Hocutt 

63,305 records (78 rpm) from 
1915-1945. 

Elizabeth Kerby 

Papers of Philip Kerby relating 
to his editorship of Frontier 
magazine. 

Daniel T. Richards Estate 
A collection of books by and 
about John Updike. 

Gregory Sanjian 
Books and periodicals 
primarily in Armenian 
studies. This gift was the 
collection of Mr. Sanjians 
father, the late Avedis Sanjian, 
professor of Armenian studies 
at UCLA. 

Edwin S. Shneidman 
Collection of books in 
psychology and thanatology. 

Robert J. Thomas 

Production kits, studio product 
previews and videocassettes for 
the Bob Thomas collection. 


Donors acknowledged 
are those who made 
contributions between 
July 1, 1995, and June 
30, 1997.We have 
made every effort to 
be thorough and to 
represent our friends’ 
names accurately. 

We apologize for any 
errors or omissions 
and will appreciate 
having them called 
to our attention. 

Please contact the 
UCLA Library 
Development Office 
at (310) 206-8526. 


HowTo 
Support The 
UCLA Library 

Direct Gift 

By check or credit card, 
payable to The UCLA 
Foundation. To charge a 
gift to a credit card, please 
call (310) 206-8526 for 
further information. 

Securities 

The full market value of 
gifts of appreciated 
securities is tax deduct¬ 
ible. In most cases, 
appreciation in the value 
of the security benefits 
the Library and is not 
taxable to the donor. 

Matching Gifts 

Many employers will 
match employees’ gifts 
to the Library. Send 
a gift (payable to The 
UCLA Foundation) 
accompanied by a 
matching gift form 
obtained from the 
employer’s personnel or 
employee relations office. 

Real Estate 

Real property, either 
in entirety or in part, can 
be deeded to The UCLA 
Foundation to benefit 
the Library. It is also 
possible to arrange a 
sizable tax deduction by 
deeding a home to the 
Library, while continuing 
to occupy the property 
for life. 


Gifts with Lifelong 
Income 

Donors may transfer 
money, securities, or real 
estate in trust to the 
Library and receive 
income for themselves (or 
another) for life. The trust 
can be managed at no cost 
to the donor by The 
UCLA Foundation. 
Donors may receive 
immediate tax benefits, 
and ultimately the 
Library receives the trust 
property. 

Bequests 

In writing a will or living 
trust, donors can specify 
that they would like their 
estate to benefit the 
UCLA Library. 

For further information, 
please contact: 

Sarah R. Lesser or 
Elizabeth S. Stacey 
UCLA Library 
Development Office 
Box 951575 
Los Angeles, CA 
90095-1575 
Phone: (310) 206-8526 
Fax: (310) 206-8594 
E-mail: 

slesser@library.ucla.edu, 

estacey@library.ucla.edu 


Oral History Project Results in Book 
on History of Jazz in Los Angeles 


“Central Avenue Sounds,” a recent 
project of the UCLA Oral History 
Program on the Los Angeles jazz scene 
from the 1920s to the 1950s, has re¬ 
sulted in Central Avenue Sounds: Jazz 
in Los Angeles , a book recently pub¬ 
lished by The University of California 
Press (1998, 502 pages, 35 photo¬ 
graphs, $34.95). 

The project began when Steven 
Isoardi approached Dale Treleven, 
UCLA Oral History Program direc¬ 
tor, about creating oral histories cov¬ 
ering the Central Avenue jazz scene 
of the 1930s, ’40s and ’50s, a seminal 
period in Los Angeles musical and 
social history for which he could find 
little documentation. Isoardi and 
Treleven compiled a list of interview 
subjects in consultation with musicians 
Buddy Collette and William Green. 


Interviews were then conducted with 
Ernie Andrews, Joseph Bihari, Rene 
Bloch, Clora Bryant, David Bryant, 
Collette, William Douglass, Art 
Farmer, Green, Leroy Hurte, Jack 
Kelson, Melba Liston, Cecil “Big Jay” 
McNeely, Frank Morgan, Anthony 
Ortega, Minor Robinson, Marshal 
Royal, Fletcher Smith, Horace 
Tapscott, Gerald Wiggins, Gerald 
Wilson, Britt Woodman, Coney 
Woodman, William “Brother” Wood¬ 
man, Jr., Lee Young, and Marl Young, 
among others. 

These oral histories place the mu¬ 
sic of Central Avenue in the broader 
context of American musical history, 
showing the influence of a community 
whose role became as significant to the 
jazz world as that of Harlem and New 
Orleans. The interview subjects also 



discuss social and cultural issues such 
as Central Avenue’s role as the eco¬ 
nomic and social center for black Los 
Angelenos, Hollywood’s effect on lo¬ 
cal culture, the precedent-setting 
merger of the black and white musi¬ 
cians’ unions, and repercussions from 
racism in the Los Angeles Police De¬ 
partment in the late 1940s and early 
1950s. 

In addition to the excerpts printed 
in the book, complete transcripts and 
audiotapes of the interviews are avail¬ 
able in the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections. 


Campbell Student Book Collection Award Winners Named 


This year marked the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Robert B. & Blanche Campbell Student Book Collec¬ 
tion Competition, and at a program in the Department 
of Special Collections in April, these remarkable 
donors and book lovers were fondly remembered, and 
this year’s winners were named. 

University Librarian Gloria Werner recalled the 
history of the Campbells’ involvement with UCLA, 
which began with a bookstore across from the original 
Vermont Avenue campus in 1924, then a move to 
Westwood in 1929, and she noted that the award’s 
initial prize was a gift certificate from the store. Then 
guest speaker and competition judge Greg Sarris 
(pictured, right), professor of English at UCLA and the 
acclaimed author of Grand Avenue , delivered a moving 
recollection of how reading became important to him 
later in his life. 

First prize in the undergraduate division went to 
Malcolm Uyematsu Kao for “The X Files: A Malcolm 
X Book Collection.” Kao said that he created the 
collection as a way of getting to know his namesake 
after reading his autobiography while in high school. 
Danni Bayles-Yeager received first prize in the gradu¬ 



ate division for “Ameri¬ 
can Musical Theater.” 

She cited her late 
brother as the inspira¬ 
tion for her collection 
for giving her an 
interest in and love for 
theater and literature. 

Receiving second 
prize in the under 

graduate and graduate divisions, respectively, were 
Kristina Wilcox for “Baseball Is Life” and Su Kim 
Chung for “Scarlett Fever: A Love Affair with Gone 
with the Wind.” And third place in the graduate 
division went to Trevor James Bond for “Remarks on 
Wine by Robert M. Parker, Jr., and Other Influential 
Wine Guys.” 

In addition to Sarris, Deborah Costa, reference ser¬ 
vices coordinator at the College Library, and Andrew 
Stancliffe, head of the URL acquisitions department, 
served as judges. Each of the finalists in the competi¬ 
tion received a book from the UC Press and a year’s 
membership in the Friends of the UCLA Library. 
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Pew Grant Renewed 
Project in Biomedical 

The UCLA Oral History 
Program (OHP) has received a 
third consecutive grant from The 
Pew Charitable Trusts to prepare 
for, conduct, process, preserve, and 
make accessible in-depth inter¬ 
views with researchers selected to 
participate as Pew Scholars in the 
Biomedical Sciences. This four- 
year, $658,000 renewal grant will 
enable OHP to continue the oral 
history and archives project that 
records Scholars’ personal perspec¬ 
tives about their lives, careers, and 
scientific inquiries. Since 1992, 75 
Scholars have been interviewed for 
a total of 460 hours, resulting in 
the most comprehensive oral 
history collection about scientific 
investigation in the U.S. 

Principal investigator Dale 
Treleven, project interviewer 
Andrea Maestrejuan, and OHP 
editorial staff are working on this 
continuing project with three 
UCLA faculty consultants: 

Lawrence R. Freedman, M.D., 
professor of medicine and a 
member of the OHP faculty 
advisory committee; Ynez V. 

O’Neill, Ph.D., professor in 
residence, Department of Ana¬ 
tomy and Cell Biology, Medical 
History Division; and Sidney 
Roberts, Ph.D., professor of 
biological chemistry. 

Since the early 1980s the Pew 
Scholars Program in the Biomedi¬ 
cal Sciences has found and sup¬ 
ported research conducted by 
“outstanding scientists from quality 
institutions.” Twenty Pew Scholars 


for Oral History 
Sciences 

are selected each year from among 
candidates nominated by their 
institutions to receive stipends over 
a four-year period. Current and 
past Pew Scholars at UCLA 
include James U. Bowie, molecular 
and structural biology; Frank A. 
Laski, molecular genetics; Jeffery F. 
Miller, microbiology and immu¬ 
nology; Virginia L. Miller, micro¬ 
biology and molecular genetics; 
Thomas J. O’Dell, neuroscience; 
Diane M. Papazian, molecular 
neurobiology; and Gregory S. 
Payne, molecular and cell biology. 

The Pew Charitable Trusts, a 
national philanthropy based in 
Philadelphia, support nonprofit 
activities in the areas of conserva¬ 
tion and the environment, culture, 
education, health and human 
services, public policy, and religion. 
Through their grantmaking, the 
Trusts seek to encourage individual 
development and personal achieve¬ 
ment, cross-disciplinary problem¬ 
solving, and innovative, practical 
approaches to meet the changing 
needs of society. 

The Oral History Program, 
a research unit attached to the 
Department of Special Collections 
of the UCLA Library, has built an 
outstanding oral history collection 
during its 39-year existence. 
Information on the collection is 
available on the Library’s ORION 
catalog system and in The UCLA 
Oral History Program: Catalog of the 
Collection (second edition, 1992; a 
third edition is scheduled for 
publication in 1999). 


Biomed Librarian 
Honored 

Alison Bunting, Associate 
University Librarian for 
Sciences and Director of the 
Louise M. Darling Biomedical 
Library, has been named a 
Fellow of the Medical Library 
Association (MLA).This 
honor recognizes outstanding 
and sustained contributions 
to the advancement of the 
purposes of the MLA and 
health sciences librarianship. 

Bunting is active in the 
national and local chapters 
of the MLA and in the 
Association of Academic 
Health Sciences Libraries. 
Some of her other notewor¬ 
thy accomplishments include 
the 1993 Janet Doe Lecturer; 
former member of the MLA 
board of directors; editor in 
chief of Current Practice in 
Health Science Librarianship, 
an eight-volume series 
published by the MLA and 
Scarecrow Press; chair of the 
National Library of Medi¬ 
cine’s Biomedical Library 
Review Committee; consult¬ 
ant on the National Library 
of Medicine’s long-range 
planning panel on the 
education and training of 
health sciences librarians; and 
president of the Association 
of Academic Health Sciences 
Library Directors. 







Rare Books Librarian Retires after 38 Years at UCLA 


James Davis first discovered UCLA and its Library in 
the spring of 1959. He spent a month in the Reference 
Department as a part of his program in the School of 
Librarianship at the University of Washington, and al¬ 
though he had intended to work in public libraries, by 
the end of his internship he was convinced that UCLA 
was the only place to be. Davis began working here in 
1959, and after 38 years of exemplary service, he recently 
retired from the UCLA Library. 

Davis was hired to organize and develop reference ser¬ 
vices and collections of the undergraduate College Li¬ 
brary, which had opened in the basement of Powell Li¬ 
brary. Then, when Powell was renovated in conjunction 
with the construction of the University Research Library 
(URL), he and other staffers worked to ensure the most 
sympathetic treatment of the building. With this experi¬ 
ence under his belt, Davis spent a year at UC Berkeley as 
an “interlibrary loan” during the countdown year to 
Berkeley’s design and occupation of its own undergradu¬ 
ate library. 

Shortly after Davis’s return to UCLA in 1970, he was 
appointed College Librarian. For five years he worked to 
expand library services and increase its visibility on cam¬ 
pus, including providing space in Powell for the newly 
created Women’s Resource Center and developing the 
Graduate School of Library & Information Service’s 
course for undergraduates. Then in 1975, Davis joined 
the library administrative office to work with the Friends 
of the UCLA Library, maintain the URL exhibit pro¬ 
gram, consolidate library schedules, and coordinate the 
Campbell Student Book Collection Competitions. 



In 1983 Davis was selected 
as the successor to Brooke Whi¬ 
ting, curator of rare books and 
literary manuscripts in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections, 
and after an ensuing depart¬ 
mental reorganization, his title 
became Rare Books Librarian. 

In this capacity, Davis continued to build the 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection and its offshoot, 
the Ahmanson-Murphy Early Italian Printing Collec¬ 
tion. He more than doubled the Michael Sadleir Collec¬ 
tion of Nineteenth Century Fiction, with assistance from 
the family of Bradford Booth and the Friends of the 
UCLA Library. Under his leadership the Children’s Book 
Collection grew remarkably, thanks in large part to the 
active support and interest of the Friends; the collection 
of Minerva Press imprints has likely become the largest 
anywhere. The Marteau Collection of fictitious imprints 
is acknowledged to be the most extensive in North 
America. 

During these years, Davis discovered the Rare Book 
School at the University of Virginia, where he now spends 
a month each summer as a member of its staff. He hopes 
to continue this “tithe,” as he refers to it, and to continue 
working as an independent researcher with the 
Ahmanson-Murphy and Sadleir Collections. 

Although Davis will be greatly missed, The James 
Davis Rare Books Fund has been established in his honor. 
And Daniel J. Slive has joined the URL Department of 
Special Collections as the new Rare Books Librarian. 



New Head of Special Collections Named 


Susan Macall 
Allen has been 
appointed head of 
the Department of 
Special Collections 
in the University 
Research Library, which is res¬ 
ponsible for 300,000 rare books, 25 
million historical and literary manu¬ 
scripts, the University Archives, and 
active oral history and publications 
programs. 

Allen came to UCLA in January 
1997 from Kalamazoo College in 
Michigan, where she served as di¬ 
rector of libraries and media services. 
Prior to that, she served in several 


capacities at the Libraries of The 
Claremont Colleges, including head 
of special collections for six years and 
assistant to the director of libraries. 

She received bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the University 
of Wis-consin, Madison, and a sec¬ 
ond master’s degree from St. John’s 
College in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
She earned her Ph.D. degree from 
UCLA and was named Graduate 
Woman of the Year by the Depart¬ 
ment of Library 8c Information Sci¬ 
ence in 1996. Allen has published ex¬ 
tensively on the history of the book 
and has delivered papers on under¬ 
graduate use of rare books and 


manuscripts. In 1984 she established 
the Oldtown Press; as its proprietor 
she is also the designer, typographer, 
printer, and publisher of several lim¬ 
ited editions. 

Allen is past chair of the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association Rare Books 
and Manuscripts Section (RBMS), 
a member of the Rare Books and 
Manuscripts Librarianship editorial 
board, and from 1991 to 1995 was 
chair of the RBMS Security Com¬ 
mittee. She established the Library 
Security Officer Listserv, which she 
moderates, and has spoken and pub¬ 
lished extensively on the subject of 
rare book theft and library security. 
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Cover image: Utagawa Fusatane. Hashika 
yojo no oshie. Edo: Mokuya Sojiro, 1862. 
Instructions for recuperation from measles. 
The spirit of measles is attempting to re¬ 
infect a woman recovering from measles. 

This is symbolized by his offering her a gift 
in a box. 

Editor Dawn Setzer; University Librarian 
Gloria Werner; Director of Development 
Sarah R. Lesser; Design Consultants Steve 
Kunishima, Ellen Watanabe; Photography 
Paula Goldman (cover, pp. 4-7), Todd 
Cheney/ASUCLA Photography (pp. 12-13), 
Lee Salem Photography (p. 17, top). 

The UCLA Librarian circulates to the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, UCLA 
faculty, and other libraries. Please direct 
all comments and inquiries to Dawn 
Setzer, Library Communications, 53442 
University Research Library, UCLA, Box 
951575, Los Angeles, California 90095-1575. 









The UCLA Library is world renowned for the depth and breadth 
of its collections. Yet it’s all too easy to allow oneself to dwell on the 
sheer numbers, impressive though they are — more than 7.1 million 
volumes; some 90,000 serial titles received annually; tens of thou¬ 
sands of manuscripts, oral histories, technical reports, government publications, photo¬ 
graphs, maps, microforms, audiovisual materials, corporate reports, and much more 
and to miss the remarkable individual items and collections. 


In this issue of the UCLA Librarian, we narrow our focus to several of the Library’s 
unique resources that capture the lives of individuals, the scope of history, and the 
significance of events. These include the collections of the Richard C. Rudolph East 
Asian Library, a recent gift of archival materials from “The Carol Burnett Show,” and 
an oral history of arts educator/administrator/artist Henry Hopkins. 

The East Asian Library recently celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and this occasion 
offers the opportunity to dwell on some of the unique materials housed in this unit. 
Comprising materials from China, Japan, and Korea, its collections encompass Asian art, 
economics, education, history, language, law, literature, philosophy, politics, religion, and 
sociology. The holdings range from perhaps the earliest extant example of printing from 
eighth-century Japan to recent, award-winning faculty publications. These wide-ranging 
resources allow students and scholars to understand and appreciate the historical and 
contemporary cultures of these countries and their place in today’s global society. 

Carol Burnett’s television program from the late 1960s and 1970s has been praised 
as a classic of American television for its unforgettable characters, stellar guest stars, side¬ 
splitting skits, and show-stopping musical numbers. But apart from the program’s sheer 
entertainment value, it also provides a unique record of American popular culture during 
an era of dramatic social and political upheaval. We are honored that Ms. Burnett 
who is, by the way, one of UCLA’s most dedicated alumna — has donated the complete 
archive of music materials, scripts, and videotapes from “The Carol Burnett Program” to 
the UCLA Library and the Film and Television Archive, where they’ll form an invalu¬ 
able resource for researchers studying not only television history, but also all aspects 
of American culture during those tumultuous years. 

Los Angeles has undergone a remarkable transformation in the past fifty years in 
terms of the number and quality of visual artists and arts institutions located in this area. 
And one man has been in a unique position to observe and comment on the region’s 
artistic developments. Henry Hopkins, who retires this year as director of the UCLA/ 
Armand Hammer Museum to return to full-time teaching, is the topic of an oral history 
conducted by the UCLA Library’s Oral History Program, in which he records his 
personal perspectives on the growing presence of the visual arts in Southern California 
and his role in that growth. 

These are only a few examples of the traces of history, lives of individuals, and records 
of events that the UCLA Library preserves and makes accessible. I invite you to learn 
more about them in the following pages, and to come to the libraries and discover more 
of these remarkable resources for yourself. 


Gloria Werner 
University Librarian 
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■ ifty years ago, the collection of the Richard C. 

Rudolph East Asian Library was born in the 
turmoil of the Communist takeover of main¬ 
land China, as Professor Rudolph traveled throughout the 
war-torn country to purchase texts for the library and to 
pursue his own research. 

Today, that collection has grown into the twelfth larg¬ 
est in North America and the largest in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Its holdings are particularly strong in the areas of 
Chinese archaeology; Japanese Buddhism; religion; folk¬ 
lore; pre-modern history and classical literature of both 
China and Japan; Chinese and Japanese fine arts; Chi¬ 
nese and Japanese local historical materials; Chinese statis¬ 
tical yearbooks; and Korean history, literature, and religion. 

A number of the many rare and unique materials 
in the East Asian Library’s collection were featured in a 
Fall 1998 exhibit at the Charles E. Young Research Li¬ 
brary celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the East Asian 
Library and East Asian Studies at UCLA. A few of these 
treasures are reproduced and described on the cover and 
these pages. 



Facing page: T’ien yuan yu li hsiang i fu. Manuscript. 

Ming dynasty (between 1573 and 1644). A manuscript 
of Chinese astrology with colored illustrations. Above: Ko¬ 
rean moveable type, 14th century. Both of the characters 
are cut in wood. Below: Johann Adam Kulmus (1689-1 745). 
Sugita Genpaku (1733-1817), translator. Kaitai shinsho. 
Edo: Suharaya Ichibe, I 774. A translation ofKulmus's Tabu¬ 
lae Anatomicae, which was published in Amsterdam in 
1731, this is the most important single work among the 
Japanese medical books. The book made a great sensation 
on its first appearance and was soon sold out. Sugita was a 
student of Dutch science, and he and his three colleagues 
spent nearly four years on the translation. 
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Above: Oryun haengsilto. Korea: Kim 
Pyong-hak 10 [1859], Revised and re¬ 
compiled version combining two books 
on Confucian ethics, Samgang haengsilto 
and Iryun haengsilto. It contains the ori¬ 
ginal Chinese version along with Korean 
translations and illustrations. 
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Below: Chiao Hung, 1541-1620. Yang cheng t’u chieh. Ching-ling: Wan chuan lou, Wan-li [between 1594 and 1619], A book compiled 
for Ming Crown Prince Chu Ch'ang-lo (1620) by his teacher Chiao Hung for learning Confucian ethics and statecraft. It was later used by 
the Ch’ing rulers to educate princes and was published again in 1895 by the Imperial Printing Office. 






















































Even as the East Asian Library celebrates its fiftieth 
anniversary, plans are being made for the future. 

The library is growing not only through the 
acquisition of remarkable historical materials like 
those pictured on these pages. Increasing numbers 
of publications are also being produced by UCLA’s 
distinguished faculty, including both English- and 
vernacular-language books and journal articles on art, 
economics, education, health care, history, language, 
law, literature, philosophy, politics, religion, sociology, 
and other topics. 

In the coming years, the Library hopes to move 
the East Asian Library’s rapidly expanding collections 
from the second floor of the Research Library into a 
brand new wing. This facility, to be known as the East 
Asian Pavilion, will house all UCLA East Asian re¬ 
sources, including the library and administrative offices 
for the campus’s five East Asian research and study 
centers. It will provide faculty offices, conference 
rooms, and a large reading room, and it will also 
accommodate state-of-the-art digital technologies. 

The library has already begun using digital technol¬ 
ogy to make its materials accessible. Currently, all of 
its holdings are fully catalogued online, and through 


ORION2, the UCLA Library’s new World Wide 
Web-based online information system, Internet 
users worldwide will be able to search the library’s 
catalog. Furthermore, the new system’s graphical user 
interface will allow for a variety of visual information 
to be displayed, which means that bibliographic 
information and electronic texts will be reproduced 
in the full range of both Roman and non-Roman 
character sets. 

A number of generous donors have made possible 
the library’s continued development and expansion, 
and several have established endowed funds, which 
support individual subject areas. The She-Wo Cheng 
Memorial Fund, established by UCLA Sociology 
Professor Lucie Cheng, Chia-Lin Cheng, Si-Wei Cheng, 
and You-Shu Cheng in honor of the centennial of the 
birth of their father, provides support for materials 
in journalism and education. The Edna Yu-Shan Han 
Collection Endowment Fund, established by Robert 
and Patsy Sung, co-trustees of the Edna and Yu-Shan 
Han Charitable Foundation, supports materials in 
Chinese history and education. And the Bing Liu of 
Evergreen Books Endowed Collection funds acquisi¬ 
tions in Chinese culture. 


Chu Tsai-yu, 1536-161I. Ling-hsing hsiao wu p'u. China: Cheng fan, Wan-li 24 [1596], An illustrated repertoire for performing ritual 
dances by 16 young boys at ceremonies worshipping the god of agriculture, Hou Chi, in Ling-hsing Shrine. Also includes illustrations of 
musical instruments and scores in traditional Chinese notation. 
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“The Carol Burnett Show” 
Comes to UCLA 


C arol Burnett dreamed of 
going to UCLA, but she 
didn’t have the money for the 
application fee. Yet somehow, 
mysteriously, that money showed 
up. And the rest, as they say, is 
history — in this case, entertain¬ 
ment history. 

Now Ms. Burnett has given 
a piece of that history to UCLA, 
donating an extraordinary collec¬ 
tion of materials from “The Carol 


I ? 9 *■ . 


Burnett Show” and other televised 
performances encompassing music, 
scripts, and videotapes. Together, 
these materials form a complete 
archive of the program, which is 
now recognized as one of the 
classics of American television. 

During its remarkable run 
on CBS from 1967 to 1978, this 
popular primetime program earned 
25 Emmy Awards and formed 
one of the cornerstones of CBS’s 
legendary Saturday-night comedy 
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Burnett and Ken Berry in "Once Upon a Mattress" 


block. But its importance goes far 
beyond its entertainment value. As 
a record of American popular cul¬ 
ture during the tumultuous years of 
the Vietnam War, Watergate, and 
the energy crisis, this collection will 
be invaluable to students, scholars, 
and researchers in many disciplines. 

The music materials, which 
are housed in the UCLA Music 
Library Special Collections, are in 
two parts. One section encompasses 
the original arrangements of or¬ 
chestral scores and parts for musical 
numbers from “The Carol Burnett 
Show” that were performed by 
Lucille Ball, Perry Como, Bing 
Crosby, Ella Fitzgerald, Rita Hay¬ 
worth, Marilyn Horne, Jerry Lewis, 
Zero Mostel, Bernadette Peters, 
the Pointer Sisters, Martha Raye, 
Debbie Reynolds, Chita Rivera, 
the Smothers Brothers, Jimmy 
Stewart, and Mel Torme, among 
many others. 

Also included are musical 
arrangements from other perfor¬ 
mances, including “Julie and Carol 
at Lincoln Center,” “Once Upon a 
Mattress,” several shows at the 
Greek Theater in Los Angeles, and 
for a number of recordings, includ¬ 
ing the Carol Burnett and Martha 
Raye LP. 


Among the music 
arrangers are Frank 
Comstock, Peter 
Matz, Nick Perito, 

Berton Clayton 
Williams, and Harry 
Zimmerman. The 
original orchestra¬ 
tions include more 
than 1850 titles, 
which are stored in 
360 boxes, totaling 
over 350,000 pages 
of music. For each 
title there is a manu¬ 
script full score, piano-conductor 
score, and about 22 parts. 

The music materials also 
include a collection of approxi¬ 
mately 7000 titles of published 
sheet music, containing individual 
songs, collections, and medleys. 

The second component of 
the gift is a comprehensive collec¬ 
tion of Ms. Burnett’s own scripts 
from her television programs, 
which are housed in the UCLA 
Arts Library Special Collections. 
The scripts include rehearsal and 
technical schedules and rundowns 
for each episode as well as script 
notes by the script supervisor. 

The third part of the gift, 
housed in the UCLA Film and 


Television Archive, comprises 
145 videotapes containing every 
episode of “The Carol Burnett 
Show,” a total of approximately 
290 programs. Accompanying 
the tapes are two notebooks that 
contain breakdowns of each indi¬ 
vidual episode; alphabetical and 
season-by-season lists of guest 
stars; and lists of movie take-offs, 
TV commercial take-offs, mini¬ 
musicals, and appearances of 
characters such as “the Char¬ 
woman,” “George &c Zelda,” and 
“Mrs. Wiggins.” 

This gift is only the most recent 
act of generosity by one of UCLA’s 
most famous — and supportive — 
alumni. Ms. Burnett funds The 






























Carol Burnett Awards in Musical 
Theater, given annually to students 
in musical theater in memory 
of an anonymous benefactor; has 
served on the boards of various 
university organizations; and has 
been an honoree and a participant 
at numerous UCLA benefits. In 
recognition of her many years 
of dedication and support, the 
university awarded her its highest 
honor, the UCLA Medal, in 1985. 

It also marks another stage in a 
quite remarkable life, which began 
in San Antonio, Texas. Ms. Burnett 


moved to Los Angeles with her 
family when she was young and 
studied theater arts and English 
at UCLA. After graduation she 
worked in summer stock, then 
moved to New York, where she 
made an impressive Broadway 
debut in 1959 as Princess Winni- 
fred in the musical “Once Upon 
a Mattress.” 

She won the first of many 
Emmy Awards for her appearances 
on “The Garry Moore Show” in 
the early 1960s. She and Julie 
Andrews also won Emmys for 


their 1962 special “Julie and Carol 
at Carnegie Hall.” 

Her numerous screen credits 
include “Pete ‘N’ Tillie” with Wal¬ 
ter Matthau (1972); “The Front 
Page” (1974), directed by Billy 
Wilder; “The Four Seasons” (1981) 
with Alan Alda; the film version 
of the hit Broadway musical 
“Annie” (1982); and “Noises Off” 
(1992), based on Michael Frayn’s 
Tony Award-winning play. 

On stage she has appeared 
in the Stephen Sondheim tribute 
“Follies in Concert” (1985), the 
musical “From the Top” (1993), 
“Moon Over Buffalo” (1995), and 
recently earned rave reviews for her 
performance in a newly restaged 
version of Stephen Sondheim’s 
“Putting It Together” at the Mark 
Taper Forum in Los Angeles. 

Among Ms. Burnett’s many 
awards are People’s Choice, Critics 
Circle, and Golden Globe Awards. 
She was inducted into the Televi¬ 
sion Academy Hall of Fame in 
1985. 

“I’m so happy that we can 
share the many years of music and 
sketches from our shows with the 
students of UCLA and people 
interested in the entertainment 
industry,” said Ms. Burnett, when 
she announced the gift. “This is a 
wonderful way for the material to 
continue to have a life.” 

And a wonderful way to allow 
future generations to share a part 
of hers. 


Burnett in "Once Upon a Mattress" 
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Art History Becomes Oral History 


I n the late 1950s Henry 
Hopkins taught art history 
classes to UCLA Extension 
students. Now, forty years later, he 
is the subject of an oral history that 
is itself art history, as it traces his 
career as an artist, art educator, cu¬ 
rator, administrator, and critic 
throughout the latter half of the 
twentieth century. 

Recorded by the UCLA Oral 
History Program, Hopkins’s oral his¬ 
tory presents a unique perspective on 
the lives of artists and the develop¬ 
ment of contemporary art locally, 
regionally, and nationally. The audio- 
tapes and a print version filling two 
volumes and more than 800 pages 
are available through the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections in the 
Charles E. Young Research Library. 

Hopkins’s career began in Chi¬ 
cago at the prestigious Art Institute, 
where he earned both bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. He came to UCLA 
in 1957 to do postgraduate work, 
beginning a relationship with Cali¬ 
fornia that has lasted more than for¬ 
ty years. 

The late 1950s and early 1960s 
were particularly exciting years for 
the Los Angeles contemporary art 
scene in terms of both artists and 
collectors. Hopkins offers insights 
into a number of major figures from 
this time, including UCLA profes¬ 



sor Frederick S. Wight, collector 
Fred Grunwald and his gift of prints 
that formed the basis of the 
Grunwald Center for Graphic Arts 
at UCLA, and the incomparable 
influence and legacy of then Chan¬ 
cellor Franklin D. Murphy. 

In 1960 Hopkins took a curato¬ 
rial position at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, eventually 
becoming head curator of exhibitions 
and publications. These were key 
years in LACMA’s development, as 
the institution redefined its mission 
from encompassing history, science, 
and art to focusing solely on art. He 
describes the growing pains that ac¬ 
companied this shift — recruiting 
new trustees, attracting donors and 
members, establishing consensus 
among trustees and staff— and he 
also explores the controversy that 
surrounded the 1966 Edward 
Kienholz exhibition. 


Hopkins talks at length about his 
years as director of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, during which the 
museum added “Modern” to its name 
to more accurately describe its pur¬ 
view and rose to international promi¬ 
nence, and his return to Los Angeles 
in 1986 and to UCLA in 1991. 

During these years the West 
Coast gained increasing respect in 
the art world for the quality of art¬ 
ists, collectors, museums, and edu¬ 
cational programs located here, and 
Hopkins presents his personal views 
on these subjects as well as details 
about his tenure as chairman of the 
UCLA art department, director of 
the Wight Art Gallery, and director 
of the UCLA/Armand Hammer 
Museum and Cultural Center. 

The oral history ends with Hop¬ 
kins’s personal observations on a 
number of broad topics including 
social changes during his lifetime, 
U.S. funding for the arts, and the 
importance of encouraging creativ¬ 
ity in everyone. 

But the end of the oral history 
doesn’t mark the end of Henry Hop¬ 
kins’s career. This fall he steps down 
as director of the UCLA/Armand 
Hammer Museum to return to 
teaching full-time in the UCLA art 
department, sharing his years of in¬ 
sight and wisdom with new genera¬ 
tions of students. 









F rom the outside, the new Hugh and Hazel 
Darling Law Library presents an impressive 
profile, faced in red brick, encircled with bands 
of limestone, and capped with a dramatic light tower. 

But it’s on the inside that this striking library 
really shines, from the sunlight streaming through the 
windows to the deep glow of the cherry furniture. 
Rising five stories to a tower reading room that has 
views across Los Angeles and out to the Pacific Ocean, 
the renovated and expanded facility combines state- 
of-the-art technology and the best of traditional 
library design to create an attractive and functional 
campus resource. 

Designed by Moore Ruble Yudell, the Santa 
Monica-based architecture firm responsible for the 
recent, award-winning (see page 19) renovation of the 
historic Powell Library, this stunning structure brings 
the Law Library up to law school accreditation agen- 
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cies’ standards. But perhaps more importantly, it 
provides a warm, welcoming, and accessible environ¬ 
ment for demanding study sessions. 

A flexible mixture of study areas provides locations 
for group and individual work. Carrels and tables with 
hard-backed chairs contain computer ports for immedi¬ 
ate Internet access, and comfortable sofas and lounge 
chairs cater to those looking for a more relaxed setting. 

The amenities also include group study rooms, a 
large meeting room with teleconferencing capabilities, 
computer facilities, printers, and photocopiers. A 24- 
hour reading room is reserved exclusively for use by 
UCLA Law School students, and just in case weary 
students need a respite from studying, chess boards 
are located in several central locations throughout 
the library. 

The Law Library’s collections of more than 
500,000 bound volumes are now housed in easily 


accessible stacks on four floors. Complementing 
these collections is an extensive selection of digital 
resources including specialized databases, online 
reserves, and a number of CD-ROM research 
tools, which are accessible to students at computer 
ports throughout the library. 

This new facility was made possible by a 
number of generous donors. The Hugh and Hazel 
Darling Foundation contributed a $5 million gift, 
which formed the cornerstone of the fund-raising 
campaign. Four other donations of more than 
$1 million each from individuals, foundations, 
and an estate, together with hundreds of other 
gifts from law school alumni, law faculty, adminis¬ 
trators, friends, corporations, foundations, and 
UCLA alumni from other departments, allowed 
the school to achieve its $14 million private 
fund-raising goal. 




























The Global Resources Program 



L ooking for journals from Latin 
America? Newspapers from Af¬ 
rica? Japanese serials? South Asian 
reference books? Monographs in 
German? No need to call a travel 
agent — the Global Resources Pro¬ 
gram may be able to help. 

A joint initiative of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Universities and the 
Association of Research Libraries, 
the Global Resources Program 
(GRP) aims to improve access to in¬ 
ternational research resources and to 
help libraries contain costs through 
the creation of cooperative structures, 
the use of new technologies, and the 
expansion of document delivery. By 
encouraging a collaborative approach 
among the program’s participants to 
collecting scholarly materials pub¬ 
lished internationally, the program 
ensures broader access to a larger 
range of difficult-to-find resources. 

The program is currently divided 
into five regional projects, with ad¬ 
ditional projects under consideration. 
Three pilot projects on Germany, Ja¬ 
pan, and Latin America are the most 
fully developed, and projects on Af¬ 
rica and South Asia have recently 
been initiated. 


Latin Americanist Project 

Eudora Loh, Latin American and 
Iberian bibliographer in UCLA’s 
Charles E. Young Research Library, 
chairs the advisory committee of the 
Latin Americanist Research Re¬ 
sources Project, which is expanding 
the range of materials available to 
Latin American Studies students and 
scholars. Project components include 
a serials database, digitized presiden¬ 
tial messages from Argentina and 
Mexico, and distributed, strength¬ 
ened collections in targeted countries 
and subject fields. 

By assigning responsibility for 
maintaining subscriptions to specific 
journals to individual member librar¬ 
ies, the serials project is allowing li¬ 
braries to reallocate collection re¬ 
sources. And by creating an online 
database, which contains the tables 
of contents of nearly 400 journals 
from Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, 
the project is making information on 
these scholarly materials more widely 
available. The database can be ac¬ 
cessed by researchers worldwide, and 
users at participating libraries can also 
place electronic requests for docu¬ 
ment delivery of individual articles. 


It’s an enormous undertaking, but 
Loh clearly has a great deal of en¬ 
thusiasm for the project, which has 
come together in a remarkably brief 
four-year period. 

“It was a lot of hard work to iden¬ 
tify appropriate journals, to coopera¬ 
tively assign them to various institu¬ 
tions, and to make sure that the jour¬ 
nals were currently being published,” 
she recalls. 

The database, which is the most 
public face of the project, was another 
major challenge. 

“We were creating something 
from scratch, so first of all, we had to 
identify a number of logistical issues 
and then figure out ways to resolve 
them,” Loh notes. “I am thrilled to 
say that we have done that with seed 
money from the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, technical staff at the 
Latin American Network Informa¬ 
tion Center at the University of 
Texas, and the cooperative efforts of 
librarian specialists at the 41 mem¬ 
ber institutions. It’s taken a few years, 
but we’ve created a real research tool.” 

By way of example, she describes 
the evolution of the data-entry pro¬ 
cess: from faxing tables of contents 













for Research Libraries have recent¬ 
ly begun a pilot project to create an 
electronic database of holdings in¬ 
formation for newpapers published 
in sub-Saharan Africa in all formats 
and all languages. The database can 
be accessed at <http://wwwcrl. 
uchicago.edu>. 

And the Digital South Asian Li¬ 
brary will be an Internet-based in¬ 
frastructure for intercontinental elec¬ 
tronic document delivery to and from 
selected South Asia libraries. The 
project includes electronic indexing 
of Tamil, Urdu, and English-lan¬ 
guage journals and digital full-text 
reference books. Information on 
these resources is available online at 
<http://www. lib.uchicago.edu/ 
Lib Info/Subjects/South Asia/ 
dsal.html>. 

The Global Resources Program 
may not be making the world any 
smaller. But it certainly is making it 
more accessible. 


to be typed centrally into a Word Per¬ 
fect document, then mailing the disk 
to the University of Texas, Austin, 
where the database is hosted and the 
text was converted to World Wide 
Web format; to typing information 
into an Excel file, which accelerat¬ 
ed the conversion process; to creat¬ 
ing a Web template that individual 
institutions now use to input and au¬ 
tomatically send new data. It’s been 
time and effort well-spent — the da¬ 
tabase has grown rapidly and now 
includes some 56,000 articles. 

But the project organizers aren’t 
finished yet. “We began with two 
countries, then we 
added a third last 
year,” Loh states. 

“And the great 
challenge now is to 
cover the whole re¬ 
gion.” 

“We would 
also like to extend 
the project to 
Latin American 
institutions be¬ 
cause of the 
healthy develop¬ 
ments that can oc¬ 
cur with linkages 
in the region and 
because it would also help us expand 
the database more rapidly. That, and 
encouraging professors to use the 
electronic document delivery feature, 
will be the big challenges, I think, in 
the next year.” 

The table of contents database 
and presidential messages are avail¬ 
able on the World Wide Web at 
< http://lanic.utexas. edu/proj ect/arl > . 


Other Regions 

But the Latin Americanist Research 
Resources Project is only one of the 
GRP projects. 

The German Resources Project 
focuses on improving the acquisition, 
use, and sharing of German-lan¬ 
guage materials among North 


American libraries. It also intends to 
foster closer collaboration with Ger¬ 
man research libraries, particularly in 
resource sharing, document delivery, 
and the development of digital re¬ 
sources. Online information on the 
German Resources Project is avail¬ 
able at <http://lcweb.loc.gov/loc/ 
german >. 

The Japan Journal Access Project 
is working to improve access to re¬ 
search materials published in Japan 
and has initially focused on journal 
literature and newspapers. Japan al¬ 
ready has a sophisticated Web-based 
information infrastructure, and this 


project will make that 
more accessible in 
North America. It will 
also expand awareness 
of and accessibility to 
Japanese serials avail¬ 
able in North Ameri¬ 
can libraries. Further 
details can be found on 
the project Web site at 
<http://pears.lib.ohio- 
state.edu>. 

In addition, the 
Africana Librarians 
Council of the African 
Studies Association 
and the Cooperative 
Africana Microform 
Project of the Center 



















FRIENDS OF THE 


RARY 


Founded in 1951, the 
Friends of the UCLA 
Library is a non-profit 
educational organization 
devoted to the enrich¬ 
ment of the UCLA 
Library’s collections 
and to extending the 
Library’s cultural and 
intellectual resources 
to the greater Los 
Angeles community. 
Joining the Friends offers 
an opportunity to join 
others committed to 
the enthusiastic deve¬ 
lopment of a great 
university library. 

Memberships begin 
at $50 ($10 for UCLA 
students); benefits in¬ 
clude a subscription to 
the UCLA Librarian and 
invitations to special 
programs. For further 
information regarding 
membership in the 
Friends and the benefits, 
beyond the satisfaction 
that comes with 
supporting a highly 
distinguished educational 
institution, please call 
Linda Ninomiya in the 
Library Administrative 
Office at 310/825-1201. 




The Uncertain Future 
of Digital Information 


W e can still read original 
editions of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets today, nearly 400 years 
after they were printed. But will 
we be able to read a book printed 
today in another 400 years, or will 
the paper and ink have deteriorated 
beyond legibility? Compact discs 
certainly look more permanent 
than print or microfilm. But how 
long will they really last, and will 
we be able to access the informa¬ 
tion they hold? 

These are a few of the provo¬ 
cative questions raised by Jeff 
Rothenberg, senior computer 
scientist with the Rand Corpora¬ 
tion, in a special program held in 
October for the Friends of the 
UCLA Library. 

Rothenberg, who has worked 
with the National Archives and 
with other librarians and archi¬ 
vists, provided a fascinating, if 
slightly disturbing, glimpse into 
the uncertain future of informa¬ 
tion preservation. This is a topic 
of urgent interest not only to 
academic research libraries, but 
also to organizations including 


computer manufacturers, publish¬ 
ers, and even private individuals 
who save valuable records in 
electronic formats. 

Although Rothenberg acknow¬ 
ledged the short-term advantages 
of storage media like compact discs 
over paper files or microfilm — 
chiefly, data can be stored on them 
in perfect, uncorrupted form, and 
a great deal of data takes up 
relatively little space — he re¬ 
minded the audience that the 
longevity of these media is un¬ 
tested. Furthermore, the pace of 
computer hardware and software 
obsolescence may make it impos¬ 
sible to retrieve data stored on 
them in the near future. 

However, the future is not 
entirely bleak. Computer scientists 
are working on theproblem, and 
Rothenberg proposed one possible 
solution. 

So it seems that Shakespeare’s 
immortal words — and perhaps 
even those irreplaceable photos 
from our family vacations — will 
be accessible to generations and 
generations yet to come. 














East Asian 50th Anniversary Reception 


W arm words from UCLA 
Chancellor Albert Carne- 
sale greeted more than 100 UCLA 
supporters who gathered on the por¬ 
tico of the Young Research Library 
on a lovely fall evening to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Rich¬ 
ard C. Rudolph East Asian Library 
and East Asian Studies at UCLA. 

Following the chancellor’s re¬ 
marks, University Librarian Gloria 
Werner presented him with a proc¬ 
lamation from the City of Los An¬ 
geles congratulating UCLA on this 
landmark occasion. 

Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard K. Lee, Mrs. Harry 


Lenart, Bing Liu, Professor Rudolph 
with his wife and daughter, Patsy and 
Robert Sung, Cindy Wang, and 
Edith and Frank Wyle. UCLA fac¬ 
ulty members included John 
Hawkins, dean of International 
Studies and Overseas Programs; 
Robert Buswell, chair of the Depart¬ 
ment of East Asian Languages and 
Cultures and director of the Center 
for Korean Studies; Benjamin Elman, 
director of the Center for Chinese 
Studies; Fred Notehelfer, director of 
the Center for Japanese Studies; and 
James Tong, director of the USC- 
UCLA Joint Center for East Asian 
Studies. 




Top: UCLA Chancellor Albert Carnesale and University Librarian Gloria Werner. 
Middle: (l-r) Mrs. Harry Lenart, Harriet C.L. Moore, East Asian Librarian Mikyung Kang. 

Bottom: (l-r) Professor Richard Rudolph and Professor Emeritus Y. C. Chu. 


Collection 

Endowments 




New Collection Endowment 
Catalog Published 

The UCLA Library has produced the second edition of its catalog 
of endowed collections, recognizing the generosity of the many 
individuals, foundations, and corporations who have created endowed 
funds to support the Library’s collections. These endowments provide 
critically needed funds to acquire, preserve, and make accessible library 
materials in a variety of subject areas. 

Collection endowments begin at $25,000, and donors may make 
a single gift or build an endowed fund over several years. Special 
bookplates reflecting the endowment’s area of focus are designed in 
consultation with the donor and are affixed to each item acquired 
through the endowment, providing permanent recognition of the gift. 

Since the first edition of the catalog was produced in 1996, the 
number of endowments has doubled, and the number of subject areas 
they focus on has increased accordingly. 

For further information about supporting the UCLA Library and 
its collections, please contact Sarah Lesser, director of development, 
by phone at 310/206-8526 or by e-mail at slesser@library.ucla.edu. 
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Reference Librarian Honored as Fulbright Scholar 


U CLA librarian Diane Childs 
has been named a Fulbright 
Scholar for 1998-99. Childs, who 
works in the reference department 
of the Charles E. Young Research 
Library, has received a grant from 
this prestigious educational 
exchange program to assist Khazar 
University in Baku, Azerbaijan, 
with collection development and 
library automation. 

Childs will spend approximate¬ 
ly six months in Baku in 1999, 
during which she will work with 
staff at the Khazar library and 
with librarians from other higher 
education institutions in Baku 
to enhance library collections in 
support of the universities’ fields 
of study. She will also explore the 
feasibility of establishing a program 
in library and information sciences 
at Khazar. 

Childs’s project has grown out 
of a project initiated by Professor 
Val Rust in the UCLA Department 


of Education. Rust organized 
a partnership between Khazar 
and UCLA that began in 1993 
and allowed faculty exchange 
between the two institutions 
that has enabled Khazar to 
model its educational system 
after Western practices. Under 
the auspices of this program, 
Childs first traveled to Baku in 
1994 to advise on Western sys¬ 
tems of cataloging books and 
circulation practices. 

Established in 1991, Khazar 
University is a private institution 
offering courses of study in math¬ 
ematics and natural sciences, law 
and social sciences, economics 
and management, humanities, 
and engineering. English is used 
as the primary language of instruc¬ 
tion. Khazar is among the first 
private universities established in 
Azerbaijan following the country’s 
independence from the former 
Soviet Union. 


Established in 1946 under 
congressional legislation introduced 
by the late Senator J. William 
Fulbright of Arkansas, the 
Fulbright Program is charged with 
increasing mutual understanding 
between the people of the United 
States and of other countries. The 
program’s primary source of 
funding is an annual appropriation 
to the U.S. Information Agency. 
Participating governments and host 
institutions also contribute. 

The Scholar Program is one of 
several Fulbright exchange pro¬ 
grams that award grants to Ameri¬ 
can students, teachers, and scholars 
to study, teach, and conduct 
research abroad, and to foreign 
nationals to engage in similar 
activities in the United States. 
Grants are awarded on the basis of 
academic or professional merit and 
promise as well as the ability to 
share ideas and experiences with 
people of diverse cultures. 
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Powell Returns to Powell 

Former University Librarian Lawrence 
Clark Powell, after whom the landmark 
Powell Library was named, returned to 
UCLA this past summer and visited Powell 
for the first time since the renovation was 
completed in 1996. Current University 
Librarian Gloria Werner gave him a grand 
tour of this award-winning facility (see 
facing page). 
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T he renovation of the Powell Library has received a 1998 Honor 
Award from the American Institute of Architects (ALA), the 
profession’s highest recognition of excellence in design. The project was 
one of ten architectural projects to receive this honor out of hundreds 
of entries worldwide. 

Opened in 1929 as one of the four original buildings on campus, and 
designed in the Lombardian Romanesque style of architecture, Powell 
serves as the major undergraduate academic resource center for the campus, 
housing the College Library, the College Library Instructional Computing 
Commons, and the Office of Instructional Development. 

In their renovation, project architects Buzz Yudell and Michael de 
Villiers of Moore Ruble Yudell preserved and enhanced the architectural 
integrity of Powell’s exterior and interior spaces while adding seismic, safety, 
and accessibility improvements. They gave the building’s south face a new, 
more attractive presence by adding a loggia and garden and created reading 
and study areas of different characters throughout the public spaces. 

According to the judging criteria, the renovation demonstrated exem¬ 
plary skill and sensitivity in resolving formal, functional, and technical 
requirements, and also displayed skill, sensitivity, and thoughtfulness in 
preservation and restoration. The award was presented to the architects in 
May at the 1998 AIA National Convention in San Francisco. 

The AIA Honor Awards recognize achievements for a range of architec¬ 
tural activity to elevate the general quality of architectural practice, establish 
a standard of excellence against which all architects can measure perfor¬ 
mance, and inform the public of the breadth and value of architecture. 


UCLA Librarian 
joins California 
Digital Library 

Brian Schottlaender, 
associate university 
librarian for collections 
& technical services at 
UCLA, has been appoint¬ 
ed as a senior associate to 
the university librarian 
of the California Digital 
Library (CDL). 

While continuing his 
responsibilities at UCLA, 
Schottlaender will work 
closely with the CDL 
associate director for 
shared collections and 
services and with the 
shared collections steering 
committee to develop 
and implement collection 
policies for primary 
source, non-commercially 
produced scholarly 
resources, particularly 
those that are part of the 
UC Libraries’ special 
collections, and to develop 
criteria for prioritizing 
the deployment of 
such resources. 

The CDL, accessible 
at <h t-cp : v/ww. cd I i b.org>, 
is a tenth library for the 
entire UC system. A 
collaborative effort of 
the nine campuses, it is 
responsible for the design, 
creation, and implemen¬ 
tation of systems that 
support the shared 
collections of the virtual 
library of California. 













































Library Exhibits 
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•nytiu'ng you liked with tho deck. For «- 
Btanco. suppose it were nine o’clock in tho morn¬ 
ing- just time to begin lessons: you'd only Karo 
to whiapor a hint to Time, and round goes tho 
dock in a twinkling! Half-prut one, time for 
dinner l” 

(-1 crnly wUli it waa," tho Horeh Hare mid 
to iUolf in a whisper.) 

“That would bo grand, ocrtainly." cud Alien 
thoughtfully: "but tl.cn—I shouldn't be hungry 
for it, you know." 

“Not at firct, |»crliapa," caul tho Hatter: “lad 
you could keep it to lialf-|kiut ono m. long m 
you liked." 

“I* time the way you nonage!" Alice 
naked. 

Tin. Hatter al.ook hi* head mournfully. • Not 

II" he replied. “Wo quarrelled hot March- 

juat before he wont mod. you know-" (point- 

ing with his teaspoon at the March Harc.) 

it was at tho great concert given by Uio 
Queen of Heait*, on.1 I bad U. sing 


A MAD TKA-PAnrr. 



•UiaUe, tinNe, unit Ull 
Horn I trmJtr riel yeu'rt tl /' 

You know tho song. perhaps 1" 

-IVo heard something like it," said Alice. 

■ It goes on. you know," tho Hatter continuod, 
"in this way:— 

• Uf there He teerU je» //, 

Lilt a leelrej in He tty. 


UCLA OffSite: 

Beyond the Beaten Path 

Through December 30, 1998 
Powell Library Rotunda 

Displays and information describe the 
Hannah Carter Japanese Garden, the 
Stunt Ranch Santa Monica Mountains 
Reserve, the UCLA Marine Science 
Center, and the UCLA Ocean Discov¬ 
ery Center. 

Webb Haymaker’s Founders of 
Neurology :The Exhibits,the Books, 
and the Collections 

November I, 1998 - June 30, 1999 
Biomedical Library 

Manuscripts, books, and photographs 
relate to Haymaker’s influential refer¬ 
ence work documenting outstanding 
clinical neurologists, neuroanatomists, 
neurophysiologists, and neurosurgeons 
from around the world. 

Relief of Pain and Suffering 

Ongoing 

http://www.library.ucla.edu/libraries/ 

biomedlhislPainExhibitlindex.html 

Although physicians have sought to 
alleviate pain for centuries, the history 
of pain research and modern pain 


treatment begins in the 1800s. 

Organized by the Biomedical 
Library’s History &c Special 
Collections Division, this 
World Wide Web presentation 
includes illustrations and text 
tracing developments in this 
field and represents the conti¬ 
nuation of an exhibit prepared 
for the March 1998 symposium “Pain 
and Suffering in History - Narrative 
Science, Medicine and Culture.” 

Charles E.Young Research 
Library Rededication 

December I -31, 1998 
Young Research Library 

Celebrating the rededication of the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library as the Charles 
E. Young Research Library, photographs, 
documents, objects, and books trace the 
former chancellor’s career at UCLA and 
his involvement with the UCLA Library. 

Mother Lode: California and 
the Discovery of Gold 

January - March 1999 
Young Research Library 

Commemorating the sesquicentennial 
of the discovery of gold in California 


and the historical impact and meaning 
of the California gold rush through maps 
and a variety of texts. 

Snarks, Jabberwocks, Crocodiles, & 
Mice Tails: Lewis Carroll, the Poet 
and the Parodist, Illuminated 

November 2, 1998, - January 31,1999 
Department of Special Collections 
Young Research Library 

Little-known poems, including Carroll’s 
contribution to The Garland of Rachel; 
many editions of Carroll’s work, includ¬ 
ing translations; and work by a variety 
of illustrators. 


Photo, above: Pages from Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland; illustration ofThe Mad Hatter by 
John Tenniel. 
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